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ve ever-turning whet eis 


2. us to-day the gentle whirring 
of a2 spinning-wheel would seem as far 
rernoved from the clatter of the factory as 
peace is removed from war. But the two 
sounds are related—by wheels. 


The industry 


wheel symbolises 


and progress. One might say it symbol- 
ises B.S.A. For from its tentative begin- 
ning in the 1850’s, B.S.A. has launched 
an industry of which the whole world 
knows. Its ever-turning wheels produce 
Daimler Cars and Buses... Lanchester 
Cars... B.S.A. Cars... Motor Cycles... 


bicycles... Rifles... Shot Guns... 





Machine Tools... Small Tools... the Steels 
of Jessop and Saville... the Hardchrome 
process of Monochrome ... products to 
build up Britain’s trade abroad— products 


to build up her strength at home. 








produce . | 
Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars | 
B.S.A. Bicycles 4) 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 
B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 
* The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 
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Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1941. 


“CAPTAIN TO CAPTAIN”—THE COMMANDER OF A CORVETTE AT SEA GIVING ORDERS BY MEANS OF THE 
ARDENTE “LOUD HAILER,” WHICH HAS A REMARKABLE ACOUSTIC RANGE. 


Our readers doubtless have read with interest in the issue of September 20 the vessels at sea, with a corvette captain speaking by the Ardente ‘‘ Loud Hailer,” 
article ‘‘ With a Corvette on Convoy Escort Duty’”’ written by our special upon receiving orders—taken down by the gloved and duffle-coated signalman 
artist C. E. Turner, and illustrated with his own drawings. This picture, (right)—from the captain of the senior ship, a destroyer, which has taken the 
made on the same occasion, shows messages passing between naval escort windward position, for aural transmission. (Drawn by C. E. Turner.) 











HE little boy of the traditional tale went into 
the garden to eat worms. I go into mine to 
dig them up. My immediate object is to extract 
from its clayey rows the potatoes I planted this spring 
in what used, in an incredibly remote epoch of civili- 
sation, to be a tennis lawn. (Tennis, readers may 
recall, was a game played by a species of parasitic 
idler, dressed all in white in order to advertise his 
parasitic tendencies, in the now legendary period 
preceding the British Revolution.) But though I 
personally concentrate, so far as these poor wriggling 
bodies will permit me, on the potatoes, my chickens 
who accompany me are solely interested in the worms. 
All the while I dig and grub, I cannot help seeing 
out of the corner of my eye a continuous cannibal- 
istic massacre of. which one-half of me disapproves— 
the parasitic half—and the other, delighted that my 
hen’s rations should be thus innocently enhanced, 
approves. Probably, I reflect, in a year’s time 
worms will be rationed, and extraction of them from 
the earth by man or hen, except for a strictly approved 
and certified purpose, will be forbidden and punish- 
able by a year’s imprisonment, or a fine not exceeding 
£100, or both. And then, of course, there will be 
no worms. So it is fitting that my hens should eat 
worms while the sun shines: there may be none here- 
after. Any misgivings as to the murderous nature 
of my employment—from a worm’s point of view— 
are banished by the reflection that what I do I do, 
like a good many other unwonted things, to defeat 
Hitler. The end, even strict moralists concede, some- 
times justifies the means. It will be remembered that 
Dr. Johnson, sitting in Dr. Chambers’s garden in 
Edinburgh, once reproached that dignitary for throw- 
ing the slugs from his flower border into the next- 
door garden, but withdrew his stricture when his 
host explained that the garden in question belonged 
to a dissenter. ‘““Oh! In that case,’’ said the 
Doctor, “ toss away, Chambers—toss away! ”’ 


I fancy I am not the only man in England digging 
to-day who did not dig before. And as I dig, I take 
pleasure in the thought that what I do is not only 
helping to beat Hitler—a negative task, after all— 
but may also conceivably make it easier for my 
country to live and be rebern in the years after the 
war. For when the war is over the 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Those savings, formerly mobilised in overseas 
investments, have gone, and gone for ever. Part 
of’ them went in defeating the Kaiser. More went 
in bridging the widening of the gulf between our 

















A CORNER OF THE PUNISHMENT CELL: OFLAG IVC. 


When the war is over these investments will not 
return to us. They can only be re-created as they 
were made—by generations of successful trading and 
unsparing thrift. Looking back on what they have 
done for us, I personally doubt whether they are 
worth re-creating, though I suppose our bankers and 
financial experts would disagree with me. They cer- 
tainly brought us luxuries and a way of living—for 
some of us—which we are unlikely in our time to 
see again. But they brought us many other things 
we do not want to see again, including, in later years, 
the nightmare of permanent mass unemployment. 
Not only did these prior charges on foreign production, 
paid as they were in imports, ultimately dislocate 
the whole course of international trade and embitter 
international relations, but they defeated every attempt 
to use our soil to feed our people. During the last 
war when much land was put back under the plough 
to defeat the submarine, there was a great deal of 
talk about never allowing the agricultural wealth of 
England to be wasted as it had been in the last years 
of the nineteenth and the first of the twentieth 
century. Yet as soon as the war was over, 
British agriculture was thrown back on to the 
scrap-heap in order to clear the only channel 
through which our dividends from foreign invest- 
ments could reach their fortunate owners—foreign 
food imports. 


Many people argued, and still argue, that this 
was a good thing: that if the Middle West or the 
Pampas could produce food for the British table 
more cheaply than East Anglia or the Vale of Ayles- 
bury, everyone benefited, and any attempt to give 
artificial life to the British farmer or smallholder was 
so much obscurantist nonsense. Britain could not 
afford to compete with the prairie farming methods 
of the New World. But our urban rationalists forgot 
that the countries which farmed for Britain in this 
lavish way could not afford to do so either. The 
cheap food which flowed to the British breakfast 
and dinner table was subsidised food: subsidised, 
that is, by the countries which sent it. For the 
enormous output and profits of the prairie farmers 
were fictitious: they were paid for—though no 
one realised it at the time—out of the capital 

value of the virgin soil they ex- 





land we have dug will still be there 
to feed plant and man, and never, 
I fancy, in all our history will it 
have been so wanted. We are not 
going to put the allotments back 
into tennis courts and golf courses 
this time, and the ploughed fields 
into rich men’s fancy pastures. For 
if we do, we shall starve, and that: 
no man or nation will do if it can 
be in any way avoided. And, by 
God’s mercy and man’s toil, it can 
be avoided. 


Not that we probably should not 
neglect the soil our fathers lived 
by if we were given the option. 
Nine-tenths of us in this over- 
crowded island are townsmen with 
the mentality of townsmen. Like the 
little evacuee boy of the story—a 
true one—we like to get our milk out 
of a bottle and not out of the belly 
of a dirty old cow. We regard 
agriculture as a barbarous, grubby, 
ill-paid business to be avoided at 
all costs by ourselves and our 





ploited. By 1937 the soil fertility 
of more than half the arable 
lands of the United States of 
America had been impaired, in 
some considerable areas permanently, 
by erosion and other desert-making 
processes. The lure of cheap profits 
in the British urban market and 
the magnet of the British overseas 
creditor had drawn part of the 
permanent wealth out of the 
American soil. And on that soil the 
future livelihood of unborn American 
generations depended. 


In other words, when this war is 
over, nobody is going to send us 
food on the scale of, the past sixty 
years. We shall neither have the 
bondholder’s legal claim to demand 
it, nor will any country permit the 
wasteful farming methods which 
supplied it at the old cheap rate. 
For the first decade after the war, 
and perhaps for many decades, food 
is going to be the chief problem 
of a world which in the too eager 











knowing children. If we could go 
on in the old parasitic way, living 
on other people’s food (like the 
Nazis want to do in Hitler’s New 
Order), we should. At least, I am 
afraid we should, for we did last 
time. But this time, I fancy, we shall copy of 
not be given the option. We shall look 
to our garden or go hungry. For since 
1919 the situation has changed radically. We can no 
longer buy the surplus food we require, over and 
above what our industrial exports will earn us with 
the accumulated savings of our Victorian forbears. 


PRISON CAMP STALAG XXA, POLAND. 


Lieut. J. F. Watton is now in another German prise camp, 
Page we reproduce some further sketches from 


especially amongst t 


and the senior officers’ room in Stalag XXA, Poland. 


“the notorious IVC, 
is pencil. 


fellow-prisoners and extracts from his letter. 


needs and our earnings between the two wars: 
one-third of our foreign investments disappeared in 
the years 1924 and 1939. The rest has now gone 
in helping to beat Hitler. Hence the Lease-Lend Act. 


A PART OF THE SENIOR OFFICERS’ ROOM. 


” and on this and the opposite 
It will be remembered that in our issues of April 5 
and July 19 we published vy drawings and portraits by this soldier artist which created widespread interest, 
ised friends and relatives among Lieut. Watton’s subjects. 
that this further series will bring comfort and hope to others who have lost touch with those dear to them, fair 
and we are grateful to the artist’s father not only for permission to reproduce these pictures, but also for the 
his son’s letter which accompanied them. Above are pictures of the punishment cell at Oflag IVC 
On the opposite page are drawings of Lieut. Watton’s 


pursuit of industrial profits has 
neglected the laws of nature. The 
products of British farming for the 
first time in three generations will 
therefore be able to command a 
price in the British urban 
market. It will be a higher price 
than we have been accustomed 
to pay. But hungry men with 
money in their purse do not argue about half- 
pence. Whatever course we resort to to enable 
our people tc do so, we shall pay the price and 
be thankful. 


It may well be 
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FURTHER PORTRAITS BY LIEUT. J. F. 
WATTON, A PRISONER IN OFLAG IVc. 


Set 


A PICTORIAL MESSAGE FOR FRIENDS 


: : AND RELATIVES OF WAR PRISONERS. 
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2ND LIEUT. W. R. H. FORBES, R.A. 





Conlinued.| 
good. I am still learning French 


and German. The other night we 
had a synthetic beer party to 
which were invited sixty-odd allied 
officers. Our allies are drawn from 
every corner of the earth. The 
train journey here was splendid. 
There were ten officers and ten 
guards. We travelled in comfort 
and had many changes. At one 
station we played pontoon and 
drank beer in the restaurant. The 
German civilians are amiable and 
nod pleasantly to us. 
A great crowd of them 


roared with good- 
(Continued below MAJOR M. E. €. CONSTANT, 


R.E. 





See Drawincs oN Opposite PaGe. 
Extracts FROM Lt. Watton’s LETrer: 


‘s "M now settled in the notorious 
I1Vc—the bad: boys’ camp. 
It’s not a bad place, and by Jove, 
it is interesting. There are 230 
French, 106 Poles, 62 Dutch, 59 
English, 27 Belgians. Personalities 
include a Rothschild, Paul Durant, 
one of the leading swordsmen of 
France, Leon Blum's son, one of 
the Queen of Holland's A.D.C.s, 
and my friend 2nd Lieut. Lee. 
I am working on draw- 
ing with Van Linden, 
at this Dutch Navy. He’s 
or the MAJOR R. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, (Continued opposite. 
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with humoured laughter when we fooled about with our baggage. 


half- The guards were most friendly. Kenneth and I are both 
extremely fit and are enjoying life to the full. Naturally 
a prison affords small capacity for enjoyment, but we get all 
CAPTAIN A. C. DAVIQSON-HOUSTON, ROYAL SUSSEX. there is. Everyone here is in good spirits and very confident.” 














2ND LIEUT. C. N. KING, D.L.I. 
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LIEUT. G. F. BENTLEY, R.A. 
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Drv PRoPAcanpa 
can hardly be 
called the strong point of Britain’s war effort, though 
there are signs of improvement. As with tanks, we seem 
to have neglected at the outset a powerful weapon which 
we had forged and used effectively in the last war, leaving 
it afterwards for the Germans to develop, profiting by our 
initiative and experience. That the Nazis realised how 
potent a ‘‘ war of words” may be is recalled in “ ToTaL 
Victory.” By Stephen King-Hall (Faber; 7s. 6d.). 
Here we read : “ It was.not until Lord Northcliffe’s opinion, 
that propaganda must be related to and based on policy, 
was accepted by the British Government, that British 
propaganda began to have so devastating an effect on the 
enemy. Ludendorff (and Hitler) have both stated that 
it became a principal cause of Germany’s defeat. In Mein 
Kampf, Hitler complains bitterly that in Great Britain 
during the war of 1914-%8, propaganda was considered to 
be * a weapon of first-class importance,’ whereas in Germany 
it was despised. The result, said Hitler, was that after 
four and a half years a revolution broke out in Germany 
and its slogans were borrowed from enemy propaganda.” 


Two indications of the current movement towards 
more effective British propaganda, home and foreign, have 
recently been noted. 
One was the demand, 
made by the Institute 
of Journalists at its 
annual meeting, for 
reform in the Govern- 
ment’s handling of 
official news, includ- 
ing an authoritative 
Ministry of Informa- 
tionand regular access 
to the Premier for 
journalists, on the 
lines of the American 
President’s weekly 
Press conferences. 
Secondly, in an article 
on the “V” cam- 
paign and_= similar 
activities, the Observer 
stated: ‘ The recent 
appointment of a 
Political Warfare Ex- 
ecutive (P.W.E.) for 
the central control of 
our political opera- 
tions in enemy and 
enemy-occupied 
countries, announced 
in Parliament by the 
Prime Minister, is an 
event of outstanding 
importance. Up till 
now, ine defects of 
our broadcast 
attempts at subver- 
sion have been mainly 
due to a lack of such 
central direction. ... 
We must utilise the 
new weapon of radio 
on a gigantic scale.” 


Mr. Churchill’s 
far - seeing action 
justifies and to a 
great extent fulfils 
the main thesis of 
Commander King- 
Hall’s book, which 
the author describes 
as “ largely an argu- 
ment for the develop- and 
ment and intensifica- 
tion of political warfare against the Nazis.”” In one passage, 
for example, he declares: “* Propaganda must be recognised 
as being of equal importance in this war with military opera- 
tions. A Minister of Political Warfare with Cabinet rank 
should be appointed to take charge of all activities on the 
battlefield of the brains. The Ministry of Information, the 
B.B.C., the Foreign Office (in so far as War-Peace aims are 
concerned) and certain other organisations . . . should 
all be co-ordinated under this Minister. There should be 
a Director-General under him as a chief executive, and 
this man should be a Member of the Chief of Staff’s Com- 
mittee, so that military and political warfare are properly 
co-ordinated. ... The Ministry should be provided with 
ample funds and rank . . . as of equal importance with 
the War Office, Admiralty and Air Ministry. Though 
much criticism has been hurled at the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, it is only common justice to record that the root of 
the trouble has been due to the fact that H.M. Govern- 
ment has never provided the Ministry with ammunition in 
the shape of War-Peace aims. Before the war it was not 
understood ... that an ideological struggle between 
irreconcilable ways of life was in progress.” 


a giant plant. 


Commander King-Hall defines total victory as “ the 
achievement of a state of affairs in which the enemy has 
undergone a mental process” leading him “ to co-operate 
willingly in a peace settlement acceptable to us.”” There- 
fore the purpose of warlike operations (military and political) 
is to bring about this change of mind. He adduces evidence 
to show that the Nazi régime depends on the support of 
German public opinion, and believes that it can be over- 
thrown, and the war brought to an end, by means of 


““&A WALL OF FERNS AND PLANTS—A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT A DISTANCE 
OF ONLY FOUR METRES [13°12 FEET}, BUT ON COMING CLOSER ONE CAN 
SEE THAT AN ENEMY LURKS BEHIND 
TO THIS PICTURE, REPRODUCED FROM A CURRENT GERMAN PERIODICAL. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


influences brought to bear on the German people, though 
he recognises the difficulties in the way of reaching them. 
The book contains many interesting suggestions as to how 
this object could be attained, and elaborates what he con- 
siders the strongest arguments to be applied, on the assump- 
tion that most Germans (except the Nazi leaders) would 
welcome a cessation of hostilities. 


In total war, he urges, the decisive point for a concen- 
tration of force is to be found in the brains of the enemy. 
“Here is the territory we must invade. ... Here we 
must prevail, or civilisation will perish. The essential to 
success . . . is that, if we wish to drive or persuade an 
idea out of an enemy’s head, we must present the enemy’s 
brain with an alternative idea. Beliefs must be replaced 
by beliefs... . The only hope for the future lies in the 
moral regeneration of the German people. ... We must 
convince a large number of Germans that our political and 
economic ideas are better than those of the Nazis. We 
must supply the Germans with an Agenda for Controversy.” 
Elsewhere the author specifies twelve propositions that 
might be put to the German people “ as a message from the 
British and American Governments.” 








*" THE 
REVEALED AS ONE 
GUERILLA WARRIORS 

GERMAN ARMIES, 


"STATES THE ORIGINAL CAPTION 


AN UNINTENDED GERMAN TRIBUTE TO THE EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTIVENESS OF RUSSIAN CAMOUFLAGE. 


The amazing success of Russian camouflage, whereby a sniper or guerilla fighter is rendered virtually invisible from a few yards, has been previously 
illustrated in our pages, notably on September 6, when we published pictures (p. 299) from a Russian source showing a Soviet soldier disguised as 
An even more remarkable example, and an unwitting enemy tribute to Russian ingenuity, is provided by these illustrations appearing 
in the “Berliner Illustrierte Zeitung” for September 11, showing a Soviet sniper wearing his disguise of cloak and trousers covered with artificial grass 
sewn-on leaves. Such heroes have accounted for thousands of Nazis behind the German lines. 


Turning to the practical problem of invading the enemy 
mind, so as to implant subversive ideas and stimulate such 
friction between nation and leaders as to cause “‘ an explosion 
on the German home front,’’ Commander King-Hall writes : 
‘“* Any established and formal organisation set up secretly 
to mobilise oppositional forces in Germany at once pro- 
vides the Gestapo with a concrete objective which it can 
locate and destroy. The policy of dispersion must be 
adopted. The approach must be to the individual brain, 
and when a sufficient number of individual German brains 
have been converted to the service of the democratic cause, 
organisations of a form and character adapted to the will 
to act of our German allies will spontaneously come into 
existence.”” Discontent among civilians, it is suggested, would 
spread to the fighting forces, through letters to and from 
home and talk during leave. For peace-settlement purposes, 
also, the author stresses the importance of educating prisoners- 
of-war in the advantages of democracy over dictatorship. 
Apart from such channels of communication with mal- 
contents in Germany, which must necessarily be secret 
and underground, one very différent method of propaganda 
remains to be mentioned, ‘‘ The Germans, both :ivilians 
and troops,’”’ writes the author, ‘“ do listen to British pro- 
grammes, and leaflets are read, notwithstanding the penal- 
ties. . . . We should like to see a force of fifty long-range 
Stratospheric ‘planes operating nightly all over Europe 
and delivering a daily newspaper in six languages . . . of 
which 3,000,000 copies would float down every night. 

More and more powerful radio transmitting stations 
are needed. ... The use of agents must be increased 
to the utmost extent, and the possibility of using Free 
Germans now in réfuge in Great Britain must not be 


CAMOUFLAGED 


IN HIS CAMOUFLAGE GARMENTS. 


overlooked. 
The vast 
extent of Hitler’s coast-line, the number and variety of 
oppressed peoples in so great an area which his secret 
police have to supervise, makes the Nazi Empire extremely 
easy to penetrate with ‘ dangerous ideas.’ ” 


ee 


I have touched upon only one (but that the principal) 
feature of a book which deserves the closest study through- 
out. Among much else. of value and interest, it discusses 
the military operations, the need of deep air-raid shelters 
and further evacuations, Hitler’s New Order, the Napoleonic 
War and the last Great War, possible terms for an Armistice, 
and suggestions for a post-war Anglo-American Peace 
Force. In a postscript the author mentions that his book 
was already in page-proof when Hitler invaded Russia—an 
event which affected his calculations of the belligerent 
forces, but strengthened ‘‘ the main argument .. . that 
our military operations against the Nazis must be supple- 
mented by political warfare.’ 





Another subject to which Commander King-Hall makes, 
incidentally, a tactful and conciliatory allusion, is the 
neutrality of Eire and the question of the Irish naval bases. 
This brings me to a useful booklet called ‘* ATLANTIC 
Battie.” And the 
Future of Ireland. 
By Mairin Mitchell 
(Muller ; 1s. 3d.). The 
author is described 
as a British citizen of 
Irish parentage. She 
praises Mr. de Valera 
and his policy, while 
showing obvious sym- 
pathy with the British 
cause and an under- 
standing of the wider 
issues for the “whole 
democratic world in- 
volved in the vital 


Struggle at sea. 
Ireland’s strategic 
importance is fully 


stressed. The author’s 
main plea is for a 
defensive union of the 
British and American 
Commonwealths and 
a non-partitioned Ire- 
Jand, with harbours 
and ports under joint 
ownership and con- 
trol. One way to the 
attainment of Irish 
unity (the prospects 
of whichseem brighter 
since Dublin and Bel- 
fast helped each other 
after German air 
raids) is suggested on 
the lines of Mr. de 
Valera’s ‘‘ Proposed 
Treaty of Association 
between Ireland and 
the British Common- 
wealth,” put forward 
in 1921. 


SOVIET SNIPER”’—THE FOLIAGE : . : 
OF THE INNUMERABLE RUSSIAN Epic deeds by 
FIGHTING IN THE REAR OF THE our young heroes 


of the air have 
not yet found their 
Homer, and the 
tragedy is that 
potential singers of 
the new warfare 


in the skies, pos- 
sessing the  neces- 
sary experience, are too often cut off before they 


reach maturity. That is true of a gallant airman who 
helped to win the Battle of Britain, but was killed in action 
last November. He has left us his poetic legacy in “‘ Verses 
OF A FicuTter Pitot.” By Flying Officer A. N. C. Weir, 
D.F.C. With Portrait Frontispiece and a short Memoir 
(Faber ; 5s.). These poems, all written before the age of 
twenty, possess a distinctive touch and a range of interest 
that sharpen the pathos of early promise unfulfilled. Only 
a few pieces are concerned with flying. For the rest, the 
book reveals a young man’s thoughts about the problems 
of life, a feeling for nature, and memories of Egypt and the 
Pyrenees. At the end, a few poems express with poignant 
charm the approach of love. 


The last war-book at present in my hands is entitled 
“Ir SrarTep 1N Po.anp.” By U. Dragomir (Faber ; 
8s. 6d.). Here is one more witness to his country’s martyr- 
dom at the hands of incredibly cruel invaders. Describing 
life in Warsaw after its fall, the author emphasises the 
power of German broadcast propaganda, with its ‘‘ crude 
incessant flow... like the ancient Chinese torture of 
water falling drop after drop endlessly on the head of a 
helpless prisoner.”” It is reassuring to find, however, that 
after all the suffering he had seen and endured the author 
can say, in an account of his eventual escape: ‘‘ As the 
train carried us through various parts of the new Nazi 
empire, I heard many languages and saw people of many 
nationalities . . . I became more and more convinced that 
Germany’s undigested empire—that unwilling federation 
of intractable peoples, brought together by banditry and 
held together by force—cannot last.” 
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LENINGRAD FROM THE AIR: THE CITY WHICH DEFIES CAPTURE. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY ON THE NEVA WHOSE EPIC DEFENCE HAS THWARTED THE GERMAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN : 
GREAT, ITS 3,000,000 CITIZENS ARE FIGHTING HEROICALLY SIDE BY SIDE WITH THE RED ARMY. 


BY PETER THE 


September 24 the battle for Leningrad flared up with renewed intensity. Throwing 
the enemy redoubled his attempt to smash his 
way into this Russian stronghold, and soon the German propaganda service was 
claiming—without confirmation—that advanced units were in the suburbs. But a week 
later Leningrad is still intact, its defenders fighting with the utmost vigour, and 
inflicting tremendous losses on the enemy. Of this great battle ‘‘ The Times" says: 
‘The epic defence of Leningrad bids fair to thwart the entire second plan for the 
European Russia and of the Baku oil, just as the distant defence of 
In any case, if Marshals Timoshenko and 


Jn 


many fresh divisions against the city, 


conquest of 
Moscow thwarted the first plan in July. 
Voroshiloy have not defeated the whole German plan of conquest yet, they have 
delayed its progress and forced on the Germans a dreaded winter campaign far from 
their original objectives."’ Marshal Voroshilov’s success against the massed divisions 


FOUNDED 


of Von Leeb would seem in no small way due to his brilliant use of Admiral Tributy’s 
shallow-draught Baltic Fleet warships. Two heavy cruisers of the ‘‘ Kirov’ class were 
brought from Kronstadt down the fifteen-mile Morskoe Canal, into the Neva and 
right through Leningrad, to shell the German armoured divisions massed before the 


Broadsides from the cruisers smashed Von Leeb's assaults against Schliisselburg. 


city. 
the Germans 


Well prepared against the expected range of the Red Army artillery, 
were dismayed when the warships’ guns opened fire. South of the city, Soviet 
battleships, berthed near Avtovo, are raking the enemy with deadly fire, while the 
Soviet Baltic Fleet still controls the Gulf of Finland. The enemy journal from which 
this picture is taken claims that the German and Finnish troops had cut off all 
land communications with the city—another example of Hun wishful thinking. On 
Sept. 30 Leningrad’s defenders were reported by ‘‘ Pravda’’ to have taken the initiative. 
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SEEN THROUGH ENEMY EYES—ITS GUNS MENACE BOMBERS. 


TOBRUK AS IT APPEARS TO ENEMY EYES FROM THE AIR. THE FIGURES INDICATE: 1. (TOP RIGHT) THE L-SHAPED MOLE; 2, THE T-SHAPED MOLE; 3, A BIG SUPPLY STORE ; 
4, PRISON CAMPS, MARKED IN BIG STONE LETTERS, P.W.C. (PRISONERS WAR CAMP), WHICH THE ENEMY STATE THEY DO NOT BOMB; 5, INSECT-LIKE DOTS OF ARMOURED VEHICLES, 
TENTS, AND PETROL STORES ; 6 and 7, ANTI-AIRCRAFT POSITIONS. 


HE gallant and his- 
toric defence of 
Tobruk, lying well inside 
the Libyan border, has 
become a classic term 
for resolute resistance of 
a beleaguered garrison 
anywhere. A young 
lieutenant in Tobruk, as 
reported by Mr. J. L. 
Hodson, the ‘ Sunday 
Times ’’ war correspon- 
dent visiting Tobruk, in 
that journal of Septem- 
ber 28, had _ recorded 
1707 “red” air-raid 
warnings since March, 
and added regretfully, 
*““We have not had a 
decent air raid for nearly 
three weeks."’ These pic- 
tures of Tobruk taken 
in an enemy bomber 
would fain convey to the 
readers in hostile or 
occupied countries the 
dangers their Air Force 
risk in bombing its strong 
points, thus priding 
themselves on their own 
boldness. There are the 
A.-A. batteries “‘which 
make life hard for us,” 
and thereis the rock-hewn 
[Continued opposite. 


THE POSITION OF THE BRITISH ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS, AS SEEN BY THE ENEMY IN A RAID ON TOBRUK, AND DESCRIBED AS THOSE “‘WHICH MAKE LIFE 
HARD FOR US.”” NO. 8 SHOWS LIGHT ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERIES PROTECTED BY SANDBAGS ; 9, THE SAME, PROTECTING HEAVY BATTERIES. 
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TOBRUK SEEN THROUGH ENEMY .EYES—QUAYS AND A ROCK FORT. 


LIKE CABALISTIC SIGNS, CONCEALED TRENCHES AND FIRING POSITIONS SURROUND ONE OF THE FORTS AT TOBRUK CONSTRUCTED IN THE ROCK. “ EXTREMELY STRONG,’’ ADMITS 
THE ENEMY AIRMAN WHO OBTAINED THESE PICTURES, “IT IS BUILT DEEP IN THE ROCK, BARRING THE TOBRUK ROAD TO OUR COMRADES OF THE LAND FORCES.”’ 


Continued.) 

fort, ‘‘barring the road to our comrades of 
the land forces.’’ The view of the British troops 
pent up in Tobruk does not exactly tally with 
the enemy -preening himself on his boldness; 
“Tobruk is too quiet,’ says Mr. Hodson, voicing 
the fopinion of the men there, although he 
admits it did not seem so to him. Tobruk is 
probably the most bombed area in the war 
with the exception of Malta, but the morale of 
the anti-aircraft gunners, men from Scotland, 
Kent, and Birmingham, is superb. These 
men have shot down 82 aircraft for certain 
and probably 71 others. They have forced 
the enemy to raid by night. ‘‘ We have 


d his- 
e of 
iichas proved,’’ said a Gunner colonel, ‘‘ that heavy 
anti-aircraft can defend itself against dive- 
bombers."’ Everybody in Tobruk speaks with 
disdain of the Italians, whether in the air 
or in mechanised vehicles, although one batch 
of Italians are readier to fight than their 
predecessors: ‘“‘ That is to say,” said an 
officer drily, ‘‘ they ‘ll stay long enough to 
fire before they depart when we go forward.” 
The opinion is that relations between Germans 
and Italians are steadily deteriorating. Mr. 
Richard Capell, the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph"’ 
special correspondent on the Egyptian front, 
describing the finding of two Italian airmen, 
a pilot officer and a gunner of an Italian 
“ Stuka " squadron, which had been shattered 
by British anti-aircraft fire, said that the 
‘‘Stuka"’ squadron's disaster was known to 
throw a lurid light on Italo-German relations : 
“There is nothing less than hate between 
these allies,” he writes. ‘‘ One party of Ger- 
man prisoners shouted to a passing truck- 
load of British troops, ‘ English good soldiers— 
Italians no good.’” Nevertheless, life in 
Tobruk is not too easy. A dozen bombing 
raids within twenty-four hours is not ex- 
ceptional, and a large number of enemy 
aircraft are stationed within twenty minutes’ 
flying distance of the fortress. Except for 
aviation, every arm of the Service is repre- 
sented in the small area—recently widened— 
and its garrison is a complete army in 
miniature. 


AN ENEMY BOMBING ATTACK ON THE QUAYS OF TOBRUK. IN FORMATION, THE ENEMY PENETRATE THE BRITISH A.-A. BARRAGE. 
THE CIRCLES (1) AND (2) INDICATE TWO BOMBERS DIVING, AND, SAYS THE PILOT, “WE INCLINE FORWARD ... THEN WE DIVE.” 
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BEHIND THE FRONTS: THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE; FASCIST RIOT AT PEEL. 





THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE IN MOSCOW: A_ PICTURE RADIOED DIRECT 

TO LONDON SHOWING THE ARRIVAL OF LORD BEAVERBROOK AND MR. HARRIMAN. 

L. to r.: A. Y. Vyshinsky, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs; Admiral N. G. MR HU ’s VIS . ame - VINC 

Kuznetsov, People’s Navy Commissar; Sir Stafford Cripps; Lord Beaverbrook; Mr. Steinhardt, es ec i Sapslhonune ga eo —s — Ss Se 

American Ambassador to-Russia; Mr. Averill Harriman; F. F. Molochkov, Chief of Protocol BAREHEADED THROUGH THE STREETS IN AN OPEN CAR. 

Department; and K. A. Umansky, Soviet Ambassador to the U.S. The first meeting took place Accompanied by Mrs. Churchill and Major John Churchill the Prime Minister paid a surprise visit 
on September 29, M. Molotov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, presiding. (Planet.) to Liverpool on September 27, when he was cheered by hundreds of business people. On arrival by 


special train he was greeted by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, Sir Sydney Jones, and then went on 
A a tour of the docks, where he inspected naval men. While in Liverpool Mr. and Mrs. Churchill sent 
wreaths for the Coventry raid victims. -(G.P.U.) 





- 
’ 

= A NAZI ‘‘ CONQUEROR”’ REPULSED: THE CRACK PANZER COMMANDER, COLONEL-GENERAL 

INDIA’S C.-IN-C. IN IRAN‘ GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL PHOTOGRAPHED WITH GUDERIAN, WHOSE TWELVE DIVISIONS ARE IN PRECIPITATE RETREAT FROM BRIANSK. 
A SENIOR RUSSIAN STAFF OFFICER. It was announced in Moscow on September 29 that the German General Guderian—here seen on 

Commenting on the German attack on the Crimea, General Wavell, who was recently in London, the Russian front—was still in full retreat after suffering a repulse near Briansk. “If Marshals 
stated in Teheran that he did not think the Germans could push round the northern shore of the | Timoshenko and Voroshilov have not defeated the whole plan of German conquest yet,” stated 
Black Sea while the Red Fleet remained in being. The C.-in-C. in India is here seen at a_recent ‘The Times’”’ on September 30, “ they have delayed its progress and forced on the Germans a 

dreaded winter campaign far from their original objectives.” (A.P.) 


meeting with a senior Russian Staff officer, with whom he had a long talk in Russian, which General 
Wavell speaks fluently. (British Official Photograph.) 
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FASCIST RIOTERS IN AN I1.0.M. INTERNMENT CAMP: INTERNEES RETURNING UNDER ARMED INTERNEES AT PEEL, WHERE RIOTS BROKE OUT ON SEPTEMBER 20, PREPARING FOR 

ESCORT FROM WORKING IN THE FIELDS—NOTE THE FASCIST SALAJTES. A BATHE AFTER RETURNING FROM A DAY’S WORK. 

For nearly three hours on the night of September 20, armed guards stood by while Fascists seen in these photographs, muscular and well-fed types, have proved more difficult to control than 
interned in Peveril Camp at Peel, Isle of Man, hurled bottles, stones and other missiles at them. interned enemy or non-enemy aliens. One leading British Fascist, stated to be “a future 
A soldier and an officer were injured. The cause of the trouble was stated to be a refusal by auleiter in England,” .is still at large in defiance of an internment order of July 1940. 
the authorities of a demand by the 600-odd Fascist internees that three British Fascists recaptured etropolitan Police are being sent to supplement the guard at Isle of Man internment camps 
on Saturday after escaping should be returned to the camp. Most of the internees, who are, as and an official enquiry is being held. (Keystone.) 
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SCIENCE AND WORLD ORDER: THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE. 
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SIR RICHARD GREGORY, BT., F.R.S., PRESIDENT OF 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, MAKING HIS SPEECH AS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE OPENING SESSION. 


PROFESSOR GULICK, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, READ- PROFESSOR E. ABEL, ONE OF THE MANY DELEGATES 
ING HIS PAPER TO THE ASSEMBLY. HE FLEW OVER WHO SPOKE AT THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
FROM AMERICA TO ATTEND THE CONFERENCE. ARRANGED BY THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
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PROFESSOR A. V. HILL, M.P., AND SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLY. IN THE BACKGROUND ARE: (FIRST ROW, SECOND FROM LEFT) 

DR. WELLINGTON KOO, CHINESE AMBASSADOR ; (FOURTH FROM LEFT) M. MAISKY, RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR ; (SECOND ROW, SECOND FROM LEFT) DR. BENES, PRESIDENT OF 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA ; (THIRD FROM LEFT) DR. J. NEGRIN, FORMER SPANISH PREMIER ; (SIXTH FROM LEFT) DR. LUTHER GULICK, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, WHO HAD FLOWN 
OVER SPECIALLY FROM AMERICA IN ORDER TO BE PRESENT AT THE CONFERENCE, WHICH CONCLUDED ON SEPTEMBER 28. 
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AT THE DELEGATES’ LUNCHEON, PROFESSOR HANSON a MR. J. G. WINANT SPEAKING AT THE SESSION OVER _ DR. BENES (LEFT), IN CONVERSATION WITH. SIR 
(LEFT), THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST, IS SEEN WITH : WHICH HE PRESIDED. ‘““WE MUST ABOLISH BOTH MALCOLM ROBERTSON. DR. BENES OPENED A SESSION 

{ MR. S. M. BRUCE, AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER. HUNGER AND THE SWORD,” HE SAID. 3 ON “SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE.” 
Zz 
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Arranged by the British Association, the conference on Science and World Order political rights, let us never forget the obligation of science to satisfy the 
which opened on September 26 was attended by delegates of many nations, primary needs of man, so that the essentials of life are recognised equally as part 
scientists, ambassadors, and other men of distinction, who came, in the words of the rights of man.'’ General Smuts, whose recorded speech was made from 
of the King’s message, to contribute “the free gift of their knowledge.’’ Among Cape Town, said that personally, and as one of the past presidents, he rejoiced 
those who presided over the various sessions were M. Maisky, Dr, Benes, and that the British Association was preserving the continuity of its work as the parent 
Mr. Winant, who, in the course of his speech, said: ‘In our great effort to re-establish association of science in the world. 
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T would be regrettable if there 
should arise a fierce political 
controversy in this osaey on THE 
the subject of aid to Russia. I 
do not say that this has yet 
developed, but there have been 
some signs of it in the Press and 
in public talk. My own feeling 
on the matter is as follows: It 
is natural and right that the man in the street should 
be keenly anxious that the utmost possible help 
should be given to our Ally. It is a good thing 
that there should be criticism of what, on the face 
of it, appears to have been undue delay in the arrival 
of the Mission in Moscow. It is within the province 


of the Press and, indeed, its duty, to urge that there 
should be no hesitation in sending tanks and aircraft 
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THE GREAT BATTLE OF LENINGRAD: THE CITY OF CON- 

CEALED FORTIFICATIONS WHICH HAS HELD THE GERMANS 

AT BAY FOR OVER A MONTH IN NEVER-CEASING GRIM 
BATTLES, INFLICTING ENORMOUS LOSSES. 


Over a fortnight ago the enemy boasted that the fall of Leningrad 
was a matter of days, but the beautiful city grimly holds its lines 
and has inflicted such severe losses on the Germans that it is 
reported they can only attempt to mask it over the winter months. 
At the end of September the great battle still raged with un- 
diminished fury in the distant approaches, and the Soviet authorities 
claimed that their communications with the interior were open via 
Schliisselberg. Russian counter-attacks have been heavy and suc- 
cessful. In ome sector the Soviet troops threw the enemy out of 
three prepared positions. The Russian Baltic Fleet holds Kron- 
stadt despite Nazi claims, and the guns of the Fleet are frustrating 
the attempted advance along the coast towards Oronienbaum. 








to Russia from this country and from the stocks 
earmarked fer our use in the United States, even 
though they may represent armament which we 
ourselves require. There can, of course, be no harm 
in the expression of a desire that our aid should, if 
possible, also take the form of direct attack on 
Germany. But to bring heat to reproaches that 
we are not—to take one suggestion frequently heard— 
now conducting an invasion of France seems to me 
ill-advised. 

This is a matter in which the Government and 
its advisers must perforce be trusted. The public 
is not in a position to know the circumstances. To 
use the French project again as an example, how 
can the public know what forces could be made 
available, what shipping could be taken up, what 
German forces—apart from the actual garrison of 
France, which may perhaps be estimated—are waiting 
in the Rhineland, whether resistance from the 
French Army would be likely, whether the best 
professional advice considers the odds to be against 
a successful landing? But, more than that, the 
public is not in a position to know the plans. It 
does not know, unless knowledge can be said to be 
based upon some ill-advised gossip from America 
which followed the Atlantic meeting, that we are 
not going to invade France. It does not. know 
whether or not the finishing touches are being put 
to plans for landing in Norway, or in Sicily, or in 
Calabria, or for marching into the Caucasus from 
Iran. I am not an advocate of the restriction of 
free speech, and I certainly do not plead that the 
Government’s conduct of the war should be exempt 
from criticism. I have in these columns expressed 
the hope that our policy should be as generous in 
spirit and as bold. im execution as is consistent with 
our defence of the United Kingdom and the Middle 
East, and with our proteetion and maintenance of 
our Atlantic supply routes. I have often argued 
that our central planning system stands in need of 
revision in order that our energies should be more 
systematically and scientifically employed and that 
our range of vision should be extended. But beyond 
that lie the main provinces of grand strategy where 
controversy in public is fruitless. There the powers 
to which the nation has delegated its responsibilities 
must exercise them in secrecy. 

The German campaign against Russia seems to 
be developing much as I have foretold. Germany’s 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


chief objects I take to be the destruction of the 
Russian field armies—always, or nearly. always, a 
primary object in major warfare, but here more 
than commonly so, since Germany is convinced that 
Russia is lacking in highly trained reserves—the 
elimination of Russia’s main sources of war material, 
the paralysis of her military communications, the 
acquisition of the Caucasian oilfields, and the sub- 
sequent organisation of a campaign against our forces 
in the Middle East. The first and the third of these 
objects can be, and are being, sought everywhere 
on the front ; the second, fourth, and fifth are to be 
sought on the enemy’s right flank. This is the area, 
from north-east of Kiev to the shore of the Black 
Sea, wherein the German Armies have won their 
greatest successes and the Russians have suffered 
their heaviest losses. There the prospects of ex- 
ploitation are most propitious. And there the enemy 
is even now engaged in an exploitation the present 
importance of which everyone can estimate, though 
its future developments can only be conjectured. 
Powerful German forces have struck south-east- 
ward from the Dnieper bend down to the Sea of 
Azov, cutting off the Crimea. They may be destined 
to continue their thrust in the direction of Rostov. 
Farther north pressure against Kharkov and the 
Donetz basin is gathering weight. Meanwhile on 
the Black Sea shore further German forces have 
advanced to the Perekop Isthmus and attacked the 
Crimea. It is not too much to say that this great 
peninsula is a feature of vital importance in the 
whole campaign. It provides a natural bridge to 
the Caucasus, which its eastern off-shoot—a pensinsula 
upon a peninsula—closely approaches. It contains 
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THE ALLIES’ MAIN SUPPLY ROUTE TO RUSSIA V/A PERSIA: 
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in Sevastopol the chief base 
of the Russian Black Sea Fleet 


WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: tie ncrncm’ part consists 
THE NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


big stretches of prairie - type 
country, highly suitable for the 
landing of troop-carrying air- 
craft and gliders, suitable also 
to serve as improvised airfields 
for an offensive against’ the 
Caucasus. This district * becomes fairly cold in 
winter, though not nearly as cold as the greater 
part of the Ukraine, but the southern part remains 
mild and almost free from frost and snow. If 
the enemy were to get possession of the Crimea, 
the Black Sea Fleet would obviously have to evacuate 
Sevastopol, and it is possible that German bombers 
established on the peninsula would render Novorossisk 
untenable as a naval base. In that case the Black 
Sea Fleet would be forced to withdraw to Batum, a 
less favourable station from which to command the 
seven-hundred-mile length of the Black Sea. If 
Germany then developed an offensive against the 
Caucasus, the main body of the armoured and mobile 
forces would pass round the Sea of Azov on the main 
land, while the Crimea served as the bases for the 
Luftwaffe, the parachute force, and the air-borne 
divisions. Whether such an enterprise could be 
carried out without command of the Black Sea to 
enable troops and supplies to be moved across on 
shipboard I find it difficult to judge. Obviously 
the use of shipping would greatly facilitate the 
operation, and a determined attempt to knock out 
the Black Sea Fleet might therefore be expected. 

It is of some interest to compare the conditions 
of an attack on the Crimea with those prevailing 
during the enemy’s conquest of Crete. In the former 
case the defence against air-borne troops is less 
difficult. The attack has not so simple a task either 
in eliminating the anti-aircraft defences by pre 
liminary bombing, or in landing troops from the 
air and supplying them from the air when landed, 
or in counter-attacking the Russian Fleet from the 


air if it interferes with attempts to land troops from 
Continued overleaf 
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A MAP FROM THE CAUCASUS TO THE PERSIAN GULF, SHOWING 


THE TRANS-IRANIAN RAILWAY, FROM THE PERSIAN GULF TO CASPIAN, 850 MILES IN LENGTH, AND FROM TEHERAN 10 
KAZVIN, FROM WHENCE A BRANCH IS BEING NOW LAID TO TABRIZ, THUS LINKING UP WITH THE SOVIET TRANS-CAUCASIAN 
SYSTEM, WHICH WILL THUS PROVIDE DIRECT RAIL CONNECTION BETWEEN THE OIL REGIONS AND THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
With the increasing enemy pressure towards Russia’s oilfields in the Caucasus, the transport of war material from Britain and the U.S.A. 


via the Persian Gulf has become of urgent necessity. 
Britain and the U.S.A. are being landed at Basra. 


Material from India and Australia is passing through Iran and other supplies from 
Considerable work is in progress to increase the carrying capacity of the nce 


Iranian railway. The railway running from Bandar Sharpur on the Persian Gulf to Banda Shah on the Caspian Sea, and joining. 
Teheran with a branch to Kazvin, is being extended to Tabriz, where it will link up with the Russian trans-Caucasian system. On 


September 26 it was reported that General Sir Archibald Wavell, 


who was recently in London, had flown to Teheran to confer with 


General Novikov, the Russian Commander-in-Chief in Iran, as to the extent of British assistance in the defence of the Caucasus. A 
formidable British army is now assembled in the Middle East. (Copyright map by George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 
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LENINGRAD’S DAUNTLESS DEFENDER: U.S.S.R. MARSHAL K. VOROSHILOV. 


“THE ENEMY SHALL NEVER SET FOOT IN OUR BEAUTIFUL CITY!’’ A STIRRING DECLARATION BY MARSHAL VOROSHILOV 
TO THE PEOPLE OF BELEAGUERED LENINGRAD. A PORTRAIT BY V. YAKOVLEV OF ITS RESOLUTE DEFENDER. 


The Russian armies, confronting undismayed the whole armed might of furious 
Germany, have performed prodigies of valour since the determined exhortation 
by Marshal Voroshilov, Commander of the Northern Sector, to the garrison and 
civilian population of Leningrad to stand firm, which had the effect of rallying 
the defenders in face of the most terrible onslaughts in the history of warfare. 
‘We can and will stop the bloody horde,” he declared, ‘‘which is threatening 
the Soviet people.”’ He also said, ‘‘The enemy shall never set foot in our 
beautiful city!" Although the Germans claimed at the outset that Leningrad’s 


capture was only a matter of days, the battle has’ now been going on for over 
a month, and the defences, which .consist of a solid fortified region many miles 
deep, appear to be as firm as ever, the defenders having, in fact, by counter- 
attacks improved their positions here and there. This portrait by the Russian 
artist V. Yakovlev formed part of an exhibition of works held in Moscow earlier 
in the year in connection with the annivérsary of the Marshal's sixtieth birthday. 
Formerly Commissar for Defence, he is Vice-Chairman of the Union Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., and one of the Soviet ‘‘ Big Five.” 
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Continued .! 
the sea. That is, of course, because the Russians 


would not be deprived of fighter support by distance 
alone, and would lose it only if the enemy succeeded 
in driving their fighters out of the’ sky. But the 
attack would have one substantial advantage which 
might prove the equal of all these drawbacks. The 
offensive would not depend entirely upon the air 
arm and its satellite forces. Its main weight would 
be borne by powerful ground forces, equipped with 
all kinds of heavy material, including tanks and 
artillery, and forming part of an army already flushed 
with victory and in full possession of the initiative. 
We should rest under no illusions as to the formidable 
nature of the threat which is thus unfolded. 

Nor would it be wise to underestimate the German 
chances of success in the further venture which I 
have outlined, the occupation of the Caucasus area 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian. We often 
speak of the difficulties of fuel supply in a major 
offensive by armoured forces, and these are indeed 
very considerable. But it should always be borne 
in mind that the fuel in the petrol tank alone will 
carry the armoured fighting vehicle over 150 miles, 
and that that which is borne by the attached petrol- 
carrying lorries of mechanised units—the first-line 
petrol-carrying transport—adds one hundred miles 


by means of shifts and compromises to maintain the 
last shadow of neutrality, seems to have received 
her marching orders and to be definitely committed 
to whatever action Germany may require of her. 
In this way Germany has built up what amounts to 
a great army to take over those parts of the front 
which her own resources are inadequate to maintain 
and to spill their blood in order that the flow from 
German veins may be lessened. There again Germany 
is taking big risks. The revolts of mercenaries have 
shaken armies and even empires in the past. Already 
it is reported that the Slovak contingent lras had 
to be sent home as unreliable and even mutinous. 
If discontent among the armies of these subject 
peoples should become allied with civil unrest, there 
would be all the makings of a first-class 
revolutionary conflagration. But the fact that 
fresh calls are being made on the Balkans and, 
above all, that Bulgaria is being put into harness, 
evidence of the extent of Germany’s immediate 
ambitions. 

The present is indeed grim, and there are heavy 
clouds on the horizon of the future. Yet there is 
one psychological fact which may afford us justified 
comfort. If Germany has not yet been foiled of 
success—though she has come nearer to it in Russia 


is a tinge of jealousy of cultures and philosophy 
superior to her own—with the cool, scientific brains 
in her fighting forces and the brilliant tactical methods 
which they have based upon the magnificent equip 
ment with which they have been provided. (Even 
now we may not realise the strength and skill of 
this military force, because much that has been 
written about it is so vague, woolly and lacking in 
detailed knowledge. I would commend to my readers 
a book just published, ‘‘ Blitzkrieg,’’ by a Czech officer 
named F. O. Miksche, which gives the best picture 
of German tactics and armament I have yet seen.) 
Germany’s weakness lies in the fact that the scientific 
fighting machine is the servant of an overstrung and 
consequently brittle nation. One may think of an 
artisan with a kink of madness working with precision 
tools. All will go well until he is foiled; then the 
consequences may be startling. So far, however, 
the madman is using his tools with the genius which, 
the poet tells us, is near allied to madness. The 
Russian outlook has, in truth, never been as bright 
as it has appeared in the eyes of some sanguine 
observers, and at the moment it is very far from 
bright. 

Yet the path stretching in front of Germany is 
still long and thorny. More people have criticised 
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RUMANIAN PRISONERS WITH THEIR OFFICERS IN CENTRE CAPTURED BY SOVIET FORCES IN THE FIERCE FIGHTING 
THE GERMANS ARE NEVERTHELESS DEMANDING A FURTHER 150,000 


ITS EFFECTIVES ON THIS FRONT. 


AROUND ODESSA: THE RUMANIAN ARMY IS SAID TO HAVE LOST HALF 
RUMANIAN TROOPS TO BE SENT AGAINST ODESSA. 
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to its range. Behind 
them move the indepen- - sz 
dent or _ second-line : 

petrol-carrying vehicles. 7: 
The distance which the 
tanks can penetrate only 
becomes seriously limited 
when there is_ hard 
fighting which forces 
them to manceuvre and 
perhaps causes’ the 
destruction of some of 
their supply-lorries. It 
can, therefore, be said 
that unless the Army 
Group of Marshal 
Budenny can contrive 
to form a new and solid 
fighting front the pos- 
sibility of a bold German 
thrust reaching the 
Caucasus area in one 
bound cannot be left out 
of account. On the other 
hand, the stakes would 
be heavy. Failure might 
mean a crippling blow 
to those armoured forces 
on which Germany’s 
hitherto victorious career 
has so largely depended. 
Could we watch like 
spectators in an amphi- 
theatre, unconcerned 
with the result save as 
a matter of interest, the 
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events of the next week 
or two would be absorb- 
ing to the student of war. 
Absorbed we still are, no 
doubt, but from a more 
vital point of view. We 
are bound up with the 
fortunes of the conflict, 
whose fate will directly 
concern our own future and our own safety. 
Behind all this are the political preparations. 
Germany is marshalling her mercenaries and her 
slave armies. The Finns, whom the blind folly of 
self-centredness led into a war of revenge against 
Russia which they thought they could somehow 
keep separate from the main current of the war, 
whose courage and military skill have already ex- 
tricated the Germans from some ugly places in the 
far north, are eager for peace. They are being cajoled 
and tricked into continuing the struggle, which now, 
whatever may have been the case earlier, can con- 
tribute nothing to their national interests. Upon 
Italy, Rumania, and Hungary it is credibly reported 
that further demands are being made. What is 
more significant is that Bulgaria, after long attempts 


to take more prisoners than our Allies in their retreat. 


rifles at the ready and their bayonets pointing to their prisoners. 
surrenders in numbers when attacked by a bayonet charge. 


against their will, have given themselves up whenever. the opportunity has arisen. r 
Quisling. Yet Germany has made a demand for another 150,000 Rumanians as “ cannon-fodder. 


A BATCH OF GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN IN RECENT FIGHTING BEING MARCHED TO A 
RUSSIAN .SOLDIER IN THE FOREGROUND IS CARRYING 
Dr. Goebbels’s spectacular claims to hundreds of thousands of Russian prisoners have been largely discredited, although admittedly the Germans in their advance are in a position 
Nevertheless, from official Sovietsources great numbers of prisoners have been taken and our photographs reveal 
Rumanians captured around Odessa, and Germans from a part not indicated. As to the latter picture, the sullen German types are seen with a strong guard holding their 

Russian troops have discovered, as our men did in Greece, that the Nazi shows terror of cold steel, and 
The Rumanians before Odessa, unwilling troops who claim that they were forced to fight against the Soviet 
Their losses have been tremendous, as acknowledged by General Antonescu, the Rumanian 


than ever before—let it be remembered that success 
is a condition of her existence under the Nzzi régime. 
For her there is no margin between victory and ruin. 
We can incur defeat with a shrug of the shoulders, 
and without even anxiety. Russia has endured heavy 
reverses and frightful sufferings without a weakening 
of determination. But for Germany victory is a 
drug without which she cannot maintain for long 
her activity and resolution. It is true that when 
she runs short of supplies of this draught she has a 
substitute, an Ersatz drug, in propaganda, but it is 
only a temporary substitute, whose effects sustain 
her for a brief period if the genuine stimulant should 
be denied her. Germany’s colossal and evil strength 
is to be sought in the remarkable combination of 
ferocious, hysterical, national pride—in which there 





FIELD PRISON-CAMP UNDER STRONG SOVIET ESCORT. THE 
AN AUTOMATIC RIFLE. 


me as a pessimist than have accused me of “ wishful 
thinking ’’ in this war, So perhaps I may be allowed 
to say that I have a feeling—call it only instinct, if 
you will—of some confidence that the tide of German 
victory will at least slacken this winter. I believe 
that a realisation of the full weight of their commit- 
ments will shortly be brought home to the German 
people and that they will find it hard to disembarrass 
themselves of some of which they would fain be rid. 
We have to keep the battle going with all our energy 
but without letting emotion or impatience master 
us, as the rider who has lost his place ia the first 
flight sets out to recover it, not by a wild dash which 
would founder his horse, but with as much care as 
determination and with eyes ever coolly watching 
for a nick. 
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RUSSIA FIGHTS ON: PICTURES FROM THE VAST EASTERN BATTLEFRONT. 


4 NEW YORK. 
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A SOVIET TRENCH~-MORTAR DETACHMENT BIVOUACKING ON A WOODED HILLSIDE. 
THESE WEAPONS ARE PLAYING A BIG PART BEFORE ODESSA AND LENINGRAD. 
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-THE LEADER OF A RUSSIAN GUERILLA BAND OUT- A RUSSIAN SOLDIER 
LINES HIS PLANS TO HIS DETACHMENT IN WHICH ; FRESH AMMUNITION, 
THERE ARE A NUMBER OF WOMEN. SHELLS AND DRUMS 
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&. GERMAN TRENCH-MORTAR BOMBS ABANDONED BY THE ENEMY DURING A HURRIED 
RETREAT, AND NOW READY TO BE USED BY THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
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Behind the Soviet communiqués lie many stories of the valour of Russian soldiery 
and the guerilla bands supporting them, and our pictures from the eastern battle 
front include one of a guerilla band in which are several women, and the final 
scene of a heroic incident when a Russian soldier, his tank ablaze, fought his 
gun until the clothes were burned off his back. The best methods to hasten help 
for these heroic people are already being discussed in Moscow by the British, 


LOADING HIS TANK WITH 
WHICH 


OF 


THIS CAPTURED MEMBER OF THE BLAZING RUSSIAN 
TANK IN THE BACKGROUND FOUGHT HIS GUN UNTIL 
THE CLOTHES WERE BURNED OFF HIS BACK. 


INCLUDES LARGE 
MACHINE-GUN BULLETS. 
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. CAPTURED GERMAN HOWITZERS BEING EXAMINED BY RUSSIAN ARTILLERYMEN. 
é ON THE RETREAT THE GERMANS HAVE LOST MUCH MATERIAL. 
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American and Russian Three Power Conference, which began on September 29. 
In the meantime the battle rages along the vast eastern front, nor are the Soviet 
armies all fighting on the defensive; in the centre of the line Marshal Timoshenko's 
forces are compelling the enemy to fall back beneath the weight of the Russian 
attacks, and so preventing the Germans from sending further reinforcements north to 
Leningrad (where Voroshilov is counter-attacking) or south to Odessa. 
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THE CAUCASIAN OILFIELD REGION, RUSSIA’S ACHILLES’ HEEL}} 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Arrfhors 
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A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE SOVIET CAUCASIAN OILFIELDS, THE STRATEGIC AIM OF GERMAN ARMIES APPROACHING@RO: 


The great oilfields of the Caucasus, with Baku, on the Caspian, the main defence of the Soviet armies, is compelling Marshal von Runstedt, with his 
source of production, and Batum, the Black Sea port, have been described southern armies, to attempt to force his way to Rostov-on-the-Don, at the 
by German strategists as the Achilles’ heel of Russia. Hitler’s urgent need head of the Sea of Azov, while Marshal von Reichenau, on September 2? 
of oil, after the tremendous drain on his reserves caused by the magnificent began his thrust against the great industrial city of Kharkov (indicated is 
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EEL )BJECTIVE OF THE GERMAN DRIVE ON KHARKOV AND ROSTOV. 


SPECIAL ARtfBorain BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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OACHINGROSTOV FROM KHARKOV AND THE CRIMEA: SHOWING THE PIPE-LINES FROM BAKU TO ROSTOV, TUAPSE, AND BATUM. 


, with his our pictorial relief map in the top-left corner). The enemy's advance, even Rostov, Batum being only ten miles from the Turkish frontier. Our map 
n, at the if he holds the Donetz Basin, will find big rivers and the rugged Caucasus particularly stresses the pipe-lines from Baku to Batum,,.via Tiflis, and to 
ember 27, mountains providing tremendous barriers, while the Russians are reported to Tuapse, the important naval port guarding the coast road to Batum, and 
dicated in hold large forces in reserve. Baku lies 650 miles and Batum 600 miles from another arm of the double pipe-line reaches Rostov and Trudovaya. 
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“ROSYTH DOCKYARD,” A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAf, 
AND H.MS. “CQS/ 


Amidst the clangour and hive-like activity of Rosyth Dockyard, two famous | and H.M.S. ‘ Cossack"’ are being made ready for sea. Before long 4 


ships of his Majesty’s Navy are tended by expert hands. H.M.S. ‘‘ King George V.” family of fussy little tugs will shepherd them out into the Firth of Forth, 
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SHOWING H.MS. “KING GEORGE V.” 


IN DOCK. 


and the warships’ lean. grey bows will be heading seaward again. The the happier past is provided by the spars lying in the foreground—once the 
of Forth, —' whole scene is redolent with the grim reality of the present, but a link with spars of King George’s racing yacht ‘* Britannia.”’ (Crown Copyright Reserved.) 
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“MICKY” THE MASCOT—THE ODYSSEY OF A DOG OF THE ALF. 














tT. ‘** MICK’S” FIRST JOB EACH DAY IS WAKING NELLO. HE WORRIES HIS HEAD, 
AND IF THAT’S UNSUCCESSFUL, HIS TOES; THEN, ON INSPECTION TOUR.” 
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2. ‘“‘TAKEN ON THE STRENGTH IN CRETE, WE CONTEMPLATED DRAWING RATIONS 
FOR HIM; BUT HE ALWAYS PREFERS TIT-BITS, WHICH NELLO SLIPS HIM.” 
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3. “SWIM PARADE FINDS ‘ MICK’ PERCHED ASTRIDE 
NELLO’S BIKE—AS IN THE LAST LAP IN CRETE.” 
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4. “**mIcKY’ TRIES HIS BEST TO KEEP THE CAMP CLEAR 
FROM ANYONE NOT WEARING THE A.I.F. UNIFORM.” 
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WICE evacuated, and survivor of scores of bombing and 
aerial machine-gunning raids, ‘‘ Micky,’’ mascot of a wireless 
section of an Australian Corps, is central figure of a story un- 
paralleled in the many doggy anecdotes of the Second A.I.F. 
It was south of Levadia, near a spot known to us as Murder Fiat, 
that ‘“‘ Micky ”’ first became attached to our Section. The Allies had 
already fallen back from Olympus, and we were retreating gradu- 
ally to the coast when “ Micky,’’ gaunt, limping and exhausted, 
came wandering down the road, just a tiny, lonely part of that 
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5. ‘* HOT DESERT SANDS IRRITATE ‘ MICKY’S’ PAWS 
SO NELLO RENDERS FIRST AID.” 
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monster movement to the south. We thought at first he was 
just cne of the Greek peasant’s dogs, but he padded up 
to us and drank at the well where we were filling dixies. 
And instead of going on again, he followed us back to 
camp. We fed him and he stayed with us. “ Micky,’’ we’re 
sure, must have been brought into Greece by the Aussies, 
for he not only “spoke” English, but was untiring in 
his picqueting of the camp, and barked furiously when- 
ever any of the peasants came around ‘selling avga or 
cognac. He evacuated with us on to a refuge ship from 
Pirzus, but before we even had lifted anchor he imposed 
martial law on the half-dozen civilian dogs that had been 
smuggled abcard. He was boss, and they had to realise 
it. It was the same in Crete. Every morning on our 
little “‘ parade ground "’.on a hill above Canea, “‘Mick’’ would 
dash around and clear the area of all local dogs and cats, 
and then take his place in the ranks for morning inspection. 
He'd come down into the city with us on leave, too— 
now wearing an insignia of distinction: his identity discs. 
Then came the blitz om Canea; incessant air raids that 
tried him severely. He'd cock one ear as soon as he 
heard a ‘plane, search the skies till he saw it, and if 
it was coming near, dive for shelter with the rest of us. 








well into the night, but still no “ Micky.” All mext day, 
the Thursday, we sprawled under pine-trees topping 
the southern cliffs, waiting for embarkation orders. Once 
we thought we saw him, but as he came closer we realised 
it wasn’t ‘‘ Micky’’ after all. ‘‘ Oh, well,’ we consoled 
ourselves, *‘ he'll probably get off with some other crowd.”’ 
We didn't like to think he might have got in the way 
of one of the trucks of wounded lumbering down that 
crowded moonless road. So that night, scrambling down 
in the dark to the coast track and along to where the Navy 
was waiting for us, we prepared to leave Crete. But if we 
thought we'd lost ‘‘ Micky,’’ we were under-estimating his 
ability to take care of himself. For Ron Nelson, one of our 
despatch riders, and one of *‘ Micky’s’’ closest cobbers in the 
Section, incidentally, had been detailed off on special work 
that Thursday and, during the evening, pulled his machine 
in-By a well. Nello stopped to drink, when suddenly a 
joyous, mottled shadow leapt out at him, barking madly. 
It was ‘‘Micky ''! He'dsmelt Nello out of all the thousands 
of troops who'd stopped to drink at that well. He'd 
at last found someone who knew him, someone he could 
follow in this mad world where he was an unwanted little 
stranger. Not a whit less happy than ‘‘ Mick "’ was Nello, 








Five days of this he stood like a man. If he was too far 
away from a slit trench he'd scrummage in alongside 
you and snuggle his head under your arm. Orders came 
to fall back. Actually it was the beginning of that fifty- 
odd mile trek to the evacuation point on the south coast of the island, but we didn’t know 
that then. ‘ Mick” feil back with us. On Tuesday, May 27, we began the trek in real earnest 
—-marched whenever we weren't being raided until nightfall, then right through until 
about 5am. Roads were crowded with vehicles, thousands of troops, refugees. Our single 
line kept getting broken. Periodically we'd have a ten-minute spell by the side of 
the read, falling instantly asleep. It must have been in one of these that we lost 
** Micky,”” for when daylight came he couldn't be found. South again, all day, and 
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= ~6though. He grabbed the dog up, straddled him across 
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ON LEAVE, MICK ALWAYS ACCOMPANIES US, MERCI- 2 the bike, and clung to him until he, too, got down to the 
FULLY REFRAINING FROM ATTACKING THE ARABS.” 


[a RRA AAA AAA AKAM KKK Mmm MK—n = @ fair mileage looking for us in those two days when he 
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cove and joined the rest of us. ‘‘ Mick’’ must have covered 


was lost, for when we got on the destroyer we saw his foot-pads were in a pretty bad 
condition. But the crew were as attentive to ‘‘ Mick "’ as they were to us, and ‘“‘ Micky” came 
off with his bandaged paws looking more like apple dumplings. And now “ Micky's” having 
a rest along with the Sectionin a Middle East camp. ‘“ Mick’s’’ still the perfect picquet, 
and is not only relentless in his pursuit of the stray Arabs that mooch in from time to time, 
but resolutely refuses to make up with any of the camp staff. So if the Aussie who brought 
“« Micky " to Greece sees this yarn, he can rest assured.—CorpL. GrorF. DE FRAGA., A.I.F. 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR: [on eae catemeanentasneannacenarasne en nna | 
AMERICAN FIGHTER CRAFT; STRATOSPHERE KIT. 
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THE KING INSPECTING THE SHIP’S COMPANY ON BOARD THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
** VICTORIOUS "” DURING A RECENT VISIT TO THE FLEET. 
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THREE AMERICAN GRUMMAN MARTLET SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTERS BEING FLOWN 
IN PERFECT FORMATION BY PILOTS OF THE FLEET AIR ARM. (Central Press.) 
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HIGH-ALTITUDE 
FLYING KIT: 
THE SPECIAL CLOTHES 
NECESSARY FOR THE 
CREWS OF “ FLYING’ 
FORTRESSES ’” WHEN 
A PILOT OF A FLEET AIR ARM SQUADRON, WITH THE LATEST TYPE OXYGEN ON STRATOSPHERE 
APPARATUS AND LARYNX MICROPHONE FOR INTER-COMMUNICATION, FLIGHTS. 
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ee ELECTRICALLY-HEATED GLOVES ARE NECESSARY FOR FLYING IN 

AN AIR MINISTRY PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ELECTRIC POWER STATION AND CHEMICAL WORKS THE SUB-STRATOSPHERE. THE PLUG HANGING DOWN IS THE 
AT GOSNAY, NEAR BETHUNE, UNDER A RAIN OF R.A.F. BOMBS, (FOR KEY SEE BELOW.) ; MAIN PLUG FOR THE WHOLE SUIT. : 
Z 2 
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In the pictures above are shown further facets of the war in the air; American and coal-washing plant; (5) numerous hits on the coal conveyer and workshops ; 
fighting craft, the King aboard an aircraft-carrier, the special clothes for sub- (6) bursts on the chemical works; (7) the oil pipe-line hit ; (8) incendiaries burning 
stratosphere flyers, and another target in occupied France being accurately bombed close to the oil tanks; and (9) high-explosive bombs bursting near the oil tanks. 
by the R.A.F. The figures in the last-named indicate: (1) and (2) bombs bursting The latest method of supplying oxygen is seen in our photograph of a Fleet Air 
on boiler houses of the Gosnay Power Station; (3) direct hits on the railway Arm pilot, who is also wearing the latest type larynx microphone which greatly 
sidings and rolling stock; (4) bombs bursting on the edge of the dynamo house facilitates conversation between a pilot and his crew. 
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FRENCH TROOPS IN BEIRUT, SYRIA, VOTING WHETHER TO JOIN DE GAULLE AND THE FREE 
FRENCH OR WHETHER TO RETURN TO VICHY FRANCE. 

A “considerable proportion” of the troops who had fought under General Dentz were reported to 

have made their decision to join the Free French forces of General de Gaulle. The voting took place 

in an avenue in the city of Beirut, after the collavse French resistance, and, in the spirit of 

self-determination, the French troops, who were, of course, disarmed, were given free choice whether 

to join General de Gaulle or return to Vichy. The response was more than the Free French 








NAZI INFLUENCE IN VICHY FRANCE : NEW BLACK UNIFORMS 
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VICHY TROOPS’ FREE VOTE; P.M. AS AIR COMMODORE; 43-KNOT U.S. CRUISER. 





Foes FRANCE SES. L'BRES 








A FREE FRENCH TRUCK IN BEIRUT, DISPLAYING THE ARMS OF THE CROSS OF 
LORRAINE, WAITING TO TRANSPORT DE GAULLEITES TO FREE FRENCH CAMPS 
authorities had deemed likely, for many were influenced by the thoughts of their families in 
Occupied France and the possibility of victimisation. In the picture (left) the greater group 
are assembled in the direction of De Gaulle’s men, and in the centre and right 
foreground are smaller bodies as yet undecided and debating which course to take. 

The picture is likely to become historic in the future. 





: THE U.S. NAVY’S NEW LIGHT CRUISER “ ATLANTA”’ 
OF THE STATE POLICE DESIGNED IN BERLIN. LAUNCHED nt HEW JESEBY, SEMGEED £0 STRAN 64 KNOTS 
The grip that Germany holds cver Unoccupied as well as Occupied eae. re fil scene spate wees ~ = EIED ies - Seta - 
France is indicated by the latest uniforms supplied to the Darlan- As fast as the speediest destroyer, the latest American Navy’s MR. CHURCHILL, WEARING THE UNIFORM OF AIR COMMODORI 
controlled Vichy State Police. The wearers are dressed entirely in light cruiser “ Atlanta” was recently launched at Kearny, New OF THE R.A.F., SHAKES HANDS WITH A SERGEANT PILOT. 
black uniforms—perhaps a significant omen—termed “ the new tfend fare — had scarcely reached the water before the keel was On his visit last week to No. 615 Fighter Squadron, of which he is 
in style,” having a palpable Teutonic character. These new police aid tor her eg od in accordance with the American Naval Honorary Air Commodore, the Prime Minister, wearing his uniform 
are, it is reported, Deing controlled by the Gestapo. a. er Sleek, strearn-lined lines give an indication as Air Commodore, accompanied by Mrs. Churchill, spent some time 
of the performance of 43 knots for which she has been designed. in looking round the aerodrome, and then took tea with the officers 





THE FRENCH PETROL FAMINE. A QUADRICYCLE AND ITS OWNER AFTER TRAVELLING 
ALL THE WAY FROM PARIS TO BORDEAUX AT AN AVERAGE SPEED OF NEARLY 20 M.P.H. 


Pedal-propelled vehicles similar to that shown in our picture above were a common sight in the streets 
of Paris even before the war. Then they were regarded with some amusement by passers-by. Each of 
these vehicles is equip with two pairs “of pedals, so a passenger means extra power as well as extra 
weight. With petrol for private consumption almost non-existent in France, the quadricycle owners have 

" come into their own. Horse-drawn vehicles are also again in vogue. 





In the above picture he is shaking hands with a pilot 
sergeant in the sergeants’ mess. 


in the mess. 








MAORI TRIBESMEN TAKING PART IN AN UNUSUAL SCENE OF FAREWELL BEFORE MEMBERS 
OF THEIR TRIBE SET SAIL FROM NEW ZEALAND TO FIGHT FOR THE IMPERIAL FORCES. 


The Maoris, natives of New Zealand, when trained in the modern arts of war, have acquitted 
themselves well, as shown in Greece and Crete. Before going overseas these Maori soldiers are 
bidden farewell by members of their tribe in the traditional manner, and our picture shows tattooed 
warriors seated around watching the native ceremony, after having paddled their canoes from the 
back-blocks. Their picturesque garments are mats, called marohuka, made from flax. 
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BRITISH AND RUSSIAN FORCES FRATERNISE IN IRAN ; 
INTER-ALLIED CONFERENCE IN SESSION. 


SOVIET CAVALRY IN IRAN? WATCHED BY HUN- 

DREDS OF INTERESTED IRANIANS, A MOUNTED 

DETACHMENT OF fHE SOVIET FORCES RIDES 
THROUGH TABRIZ, 


When British and Russian forces entered Iran respectively 
from the north and west, neither side knew when and where 
contact would be made ; it happened suddenly and dramatic- 
ally at a lonely point on the main Hamadan-Teheran 
road between a British flying column led by the Brigadier 
commanding the British Indian force operating in central 
Iran and a Russian armoured unit. The meeting was of 
the friendliest, establishing a relationship which exists 
BRITISH AND SOVIET TROOPS MEET IN IRAN: A FRATERNAL GREETING 


wherever British and Soviet Forces meet. 
British Official Photograph. BETWEEN A RUSSIAN AND TWO BRITISH OFFICERS. 


Representatives of sixteen 
nations, in statements made 
at St. James’s Palace during 
a session of the Allied Con- 
ference, gave proof of their 
willingness to accept. the 
Atlantic Charter as a state- 
ment of the principles for 
which their countries are 
fighting and the kind of peace 
for which they will work 
after the war. Names (from 
l. to r.; back to camera) 
M. Sertej, M. Nincic (Yugo- 
slavia); M. Bogomolou, M. 
Maisky (U.S.S.R.); Count 
Raczynski, M. Strasburger 
(Poland); M. Lie, Major 
Sunde (Norway); Dr. Van 
Kleffens, Dr. Steenberghe, 
M. Welter (Netherlands); 
M. Bech (Luxemburg) ; (I. to 
r.; facing camera) the Rt. 
Hon. S. M. Bruce, Mr. F. 
Hudd, Mr. R. Law, Rt. Hon. 
Lord Moyne, Rt. Hon. L. S. 
Amery, Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Cranborne, Rt. Hon. A. 
Greenwood, Rt. Hon. A. 
Eden; M. Spaak, M. Gutt 
(Belgium); M. Masaryk, M. 
Osusky (Czechoslovakia); M. 
Cassin, M. Dejean (Free 
France); M. Tsouderos, ‘M. 
Varuaressos (Greece). 


Times. 











MEETING OF THE INTER-ALLIED CONFERENCE AT ST. JAMES’S PALACE: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
CONFERENCE IN SESSION PRESIDED OVER BY MR. EDEN, WITH MR. MAISKY FACING HIM. 


CTYT Teor, & : 
ry RT A. 


A CROSS OF THREE NAILS MADE FROM THE RUINS OF COVENTRY CATHEDRAL TANKS FOR RUSSIA: A FEW OF THE MANY TANKS PRODUCED FOR OUR SOVIET ALLIES DURING THE 
NOW CARRIED BY THE CROSS-BEARER. RECORD-SMASHING ‘“‘ TANKS FOR RUSSIA” WEEK. 


When a party of Canadian editors saw Coventry raid damage, the Very Rev. R. T. The appeal made by our Russian Allies for more tanks was not made in vain; production during the “Tanks for 
Howard, Provost of the Cathedral, showed them a cioss which has been made out of Russia ’’ week was nearly 20 per cent. higher than during the previous—and former record—week. M. Maisky in his 
three ancient hand-forged nails found amongst the ruins. This cross is now carried by Saturday-night broadcast had anticipated an increase of 10 per cent., but the great army of British workpeople were 
the cross-bearer. When the Prime Minister and Mrs. Churchill paid their recent surprise determined to show what they could do, and already hundreds of these steel monsters are on their way to crush 
visit to Coventry. their brief tour of a bombed area started at the Cathedral, where they the Nazi hordes. The drive from the factory front, it has now been determined by the workers, enthusiastic in 
were given crosses made from salvaged nails belonging to the sacred edifice (L.N.A.) the cause, is to be extended without cease for a year. (Fox.) 
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SARAWAK’S HUNDRED: YEARS UNDER THE RULE OF THE WHITE RAJAHS. 
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SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B., FIRST WHITE : ; " ; SIR CHARLES V-YNER BROOKE, G.C.M.G. 
RAJAH OF SARAWAK: FROM “THE ILLUS- a - (BORN SEPTEMBER 26, 1874), THE 
TRATED LONDON NEWS” OF JULY 4, 1868. = ‘ ‘ PRESENT RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 
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A TYPICAL DYAK MAN AND WOMAN SHOWING THROAT HOW RICE IS HUSKED IN SARAWAK. A NATIVE GIRL THE TATTOOED LEG OF A SEA DYAK, SUCH AS 
= AND SHOULDER TATTOO MARKS. THE MAN’S HAIR MANIPULATING TWO HOLLOW CYLINDERS WORKED ON IS SEEN ON ALL THE MEN AND BOYS (BUT NOT 
IS CUT IN DISTINCTIVE FASHION. THE SAME PRINCIPLE AS A PEPPER-MILL. THE WOMEN) OF CERTAIN DYAK TRIBES. 
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A DYAK MUSICIAN TAPS WITH HIS FINGERS A FEW LIGHT AIRS ON A DRUM, THE MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE, BINTULU, SARAWAK. THE INHABITANTS OF SARAWAK 
WHICH IS HELD STEADY BY A STRING ATTACHED TO HIS BIG TOE. CONSIST PRINCIPALLY OF LAND AND SEA DYAKS, MALAYS AND CHINESE. 
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To mark the official centenary of Sarawak the King has sent the following message country by the request of the people and Rajah Muda himself, who found his 
to the Rajah, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke: ‘‘I should like to convey to your subjects more than he could handle. Single-handed, James Brooke governed, 
Highness my congratulations on the centenary of the State of Sarawak, and to financed and controlled the country; ten years later he was knighted by Queen 
express to you and to the peoples of Sarawak my best wishes for your future Victoria, and in 1863 Sarawak was recognised by the British Government as an 
prosperity.” The beginning of Sarawak’s prosperity dates from September 24, 1838, independent State. On his death in 1868 he left the succession to his nephew, 
when the first white Rajah, James Brooke, was elected to rule over the Charles Brooke, who was succeeded at his death in 1917 by the present Rajah, 

(Continued opposite. 
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FROM HEAD-HUNTING TO MODERN CIVILISATION: SARAWAK TO-DAY. 
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THE LITTLE DAUGHTER OF A SEA DYAK WEARING IBAN CHIEF AND HIS WIFE. HIS WAR CAP AN IBAN DANDY WITH PLUCKED EYEBROWS 
HER GALA DRESS, AND ROUND HER MIDDLE A S OF BEAD-WORK AND, BEING A MAN OF AND LIPS STAINED RED. HIS ORNAMENTAL BELT 

GIRDLE OF WIRE-BOUND CANE RINGS. WEALTH, HE HAS HIS OWN GUN. z AND BANGLES ARE OF CHINESE WORKMANSHIP. 
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AN ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD MOTHER POSES WITH HER BABY THIS DIVORCEE, AGED 15, WILL HARDLY BE E A LOCAL BEAUTY IN ALL HER GALA FINERY. ONLY 
FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER. HER RIGHT HAND SEEMS SINGLE FOR LONG, SINCE HER NECK ORNA- ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS DO THE WOMEN WEAR ANY- 
READY TO FORESTALL ANY YELLS. MENT IS AN AMERICAN IO-DOLLAR PIECE ! THING ABOVE THE WAIST. 
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THIS IS KNOWN AS THE LONG HOUSE AND IS THE USUAL DYAK DWELLING. THE ONE AND ONLY STREET OF BINTULU, SARAWAK, SHOWING AMONG THE PALM- 
THE WHOLE VILLAGE LIVES IN IT; SOMETIMES FIFTY FAMILIES. TREES THE UBIQUITOUS CHINESE STORE, AND SOME OF ITS CUSTOMERS. 
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Contsnued. | 
Sir Charles Vyner Brooke. The story of Sarawak these last hundred years is make Sarawak a vegetable paradise and the evergreen forests produce rubber, 


one of steady progress under the rule of the white Rajahs. Where once was gum, gutta-percha and many other jungle products which bring prosperity to the 
poverty, slave-trading and head-hunting is a happy and prosperous community. natives and to the country. Sir James Brooke has justly been held up as an 
The inhabitants consist principally of land and sea Dyaks, Malays and Chinese, example of what one European can accomplish single-handed, and his successors 
and nowadays primitive tradition walks hand in hand with the march of civilisation in Sarawak have each added a distinguished chapter of progress to the story 
in this fertile and beautiful country. Tropical heat and a great yearly rainfall which began one hundred years ago. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
THE ONLY WOMAN A.D.C. IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
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HEYDRICH, NEW “ DEPUTY PROTECTOR : 
OF BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA.” 
The notorious right-hand man of Himmler, 
Heydrich, is said to excel even the Gestapo 
chief in ruthlessness and cruelty. Heydrich 

Deputy Protector of Bohemia and 











resignation 
Baron von Neurath on September 28. 
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SIR JOHN LAURIE, J.P. FORCES, PHOTOGRAPHED 

The new Lord Mayor of London designate. 
Alderman of Cornhill, 
of London. Partner in Laurie, Milbank and 
., stockbrokers. Commanded 2nd-4th Royal 
West Kent Regt. in Great War. i 
led Lord Mayor for thirty years. 


a 
= ©6FAMOUS BROTHERS : LT.-GEN. SIR ALAN CUNNINGHAM, G.O.C. E. AFRICAN 
WITH HIS ELDER BROTHER, ADMIRAL SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM, C.-IN-C. MEDITERRANEAN. 
This interesting and historic official picture was taken in the brilliant sunshine of Egypt’s high summer. 


Alan Cunningham effected the reconquest of Abyssinia in one of the most brilliant campaigns in a Pa 
history ; his brother has given equal proof of his mettle in chasing and engaging the Duce’s Fleet. 


and senior Alderman 


to 
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U.S. ENVOY TO THE VATICAN, MR, MYRON 
TAYLOR, IN LONDON, 
Mr. Myron C, Taylor, the U.S. Special Envoy to 
the Vatican, who interrupted his return 
journey to Washington to visit London, 
arrived by air on September 26. He made 
a “personal report to Mr. Churchill on his 
recent conversations with the Pope. 
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SIR OTTO NIEMEYER, G.B.E. 
Who, on the invitation of the Chinese Govern- 
ment and at the request of the British Cabinet, 
has undertaken a financial and economic 
mission to China. Was recently in Washing- 
ton consulting with American officials. A 

Director of the Bank of England. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL E. C. GEPP, C.B. 
Appointed Director of Prisoners of War in 
succession to Major-General Sir Alan Hunter. 

r-General in charge 


ad. 
Northern Comal. since 1937; Brigadier 
ral Staff, Western Command, 
1930-32; and Cdt. Small Arms School, 














MISS MARY CHURCHILL. ‘ 
Youngest daughter of the Prime Minister, 
who has joined the A.T.S. as a private. 
Nineteen on September 15. Has passed 
selection test for A.A. work, and will shortly 
be posted to a mixed battery for technical 
training in A.A. fire-control instruments. 
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* LEADER OF A PARTY WHICH ORGANISED THE PATRIOTS OF ABYSSINIA: 
POLITICAL ADVISER TO THE NEGUS. 


On August 12, 1940, Brigadier Sandford’s party entered Abyssinia with 2000 Maria Theresa dollars, with which 

to stir up revolt against the Italian occupiers. Before they had gone five miles they met the tracks of an enemy 

in reaching their objective, the plateau, in safety. The mission hdd to swim two rivers. 

Brigadier Sandford, who was H.M. Consul in Addis Ababa in 1914, has been resident in Abyssinia, farming, since 
1920, and was adviser to the Governor of Maji Province, 1935. 
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WING. CDR. RAMSBOTTOM-ISHERWOOD. 

In command of the R.A.F. wi i i 

A new Zealander, he becarme a Pi 

1930, with No. 27 (Bomber) Squadron in 

India. Has served in many parts of the 
i i Air Force’ Cross for 
technical achievements. 
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SANDFORD, D.S.O., NOW MILITARY AND 

















MR, F. WOLSTENCROFT. 
The recently elected T.U.C. chairman. Ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee, the first meeting of which 
will be held in Moscow. General Secretary 
Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers since 
1926. Was a working joiner until 1920. 
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IN THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY: SUBALTERN “ey 


THE ONLY WOMAN A.D.C,. 
MARY MACDONALD, 


.* 
FLOOR OF THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE IN 
MISS MARGARET PLENTY AND MISS MURIEL COLLINS. 


THE FIRST WOMEN ALLOWED ON THE 


ITS LONG HISTORY : CARRYING OUT HER 


As a war concession, Miss Margaret Plenty and Miss Muriel Collins have been allowed, for the 





DUTIES WITH LT.-GENERAL THORNE, 


It was disclosed on aeitlinie 22 that the only woman ADS. in the British Army is Subaltern 
.D.C. to Lieut.-General A. F. A. N. Thorne, mmander-in- 
Born in Skye, she is an honours graduate-of Oxford University. 


Mary Macdonald, A.T.S., who 
Chief, Scottish Command. 


first time since the formation of the London Stock Exchange, on the floor of the house for 
the purpose of marking out slips presented to them and putting them up on a board. 
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LONDON SIXTY YEARS AFTER THE GREAT FIRE. 
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“A TOUR THRO’ LONDON ABOUT THE YEAR 1725": 


7. 

EFLECTIONS on the various committees and 
schemes which are afoot in regard to the re- 
planning of London after the war have sent me back 
to a survey of London during a former time of expan- 
sion and transition. Twelve years ago, two editors 
had the happy idea of extracting from Defoe’s ‘“ A 
four Thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain,’’ the 
chapter and a half which contained a description of 
{_ondon, Westminster, South- 
wark, and parts of Middle- 
sex. They embellished their 
noble reprint with a multi- 
tude of fine old _ illustra- 
tions, and their fascinating 
annotations exceeded _ the 
text in bulk. The book, 
| believe, has been long 
out of print, but anybody 
who can get hold of a copy, 
either from a bookseller or 
a library, will find it an 
unfailing source of interest 

and delight. 
The author of ‘‘ Robinson 


Crusoe”’ has been called 
the greatest journalist who 
ever lived.”’ He can, as 


ill readers of that work 
know, describe even imagin- 
iry things with such vivid- 
ness and _ directness’ that 
it is difficult not to believe 
that his inventions’ are 
true. When he was doing 
in avowedly journalistic 
ob like the ‘‘ Tour,’”’ other 
such = qualities are pro- 
minent. His sentences are 
oth succinct and packed 
with information. His 


in the briefest summaries ; 
ind his own  cevouring 
uriosity about detail of 
even the most gossipy kind 
eads him to delight the 
reader who finds entertain- 
ment in miscellaneous facts 
f the ‘ notes and queries ”’ 
kind. Yet with all his 
irdour for detail he never 
lost sight of main out- 
lines and in these crowded 
pages one can see _ his 
acute mind weighing the 
pros and cons of various 
things which had been done 
in the course of London’s 
development. 

The Great Fire had 
destroyed almost the whole 
f medieval London, and 
during his lifetime men 
were obliged to face the 
problems of re- planning 
such =6as, owing to. the 
Germans, are confronting 
us now. At the same time 
London was all the time 
vrowing. It is true, as the 
editors say, that ‘‘to us, 
n the light of London’s 
vast growth in the two 
subsequent centuries, the 


scale and the statistics of ‘“ HYDE PARK CORNER AS 
DRAWING REPRODUCED AS AN ILLUSTRATION IN WHAT OUR REVIEWER CALLS A 
The drawing shows Allen’s apple stall, for which the site was granted by George II. to a soldier of that name who fought under 


expansion, with which Defoe, 
amid reiterated ejaculations 
of awed wonder, so  fre- 
quently stimulates his 
readers, may seem _ rela- 
tively insignificant, for he speaks in acres and 
thousands, where we speak in square miles and 
millions.” And we, as we look at such a 
picture as that of Red Lion Square in this book, 
envy those old Londoners their rusticity—the neat, 
new streets and squares end abruptly in green 
fields, there are a mansion and a farm or two in the 
middle distance, and, in the background, on their 





ee tour. ‘Thro’ London about the Year 1725."" By Daniel 
Defoe. Edited and Annotated by Sir Mayson M. Beeton, K.B.E., 
B.A., and E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.S.A, Illustrated. 
(Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd.; 1929. 50 Copies for sale at eight 
guineas.) 


ee ; ‘4 VIEW FROM CONSTITUTION HILL ANNO 1735, 
clarity and liveliness remain WITH SCAFFOLDING ON THE UNFINISHED WEST TOWER.—FROM A PRINT PUBLISHED 


Illustrations from ‘‘ A Tour Thro’ London about Ss Year 1725’ 
and E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.S 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


various eminences, the village steeples of Hampstead, 
Highgate and Islington. But the growth seemed 
tremendous to them, and some of them were worried 
about its method. In one of the Oxford Colleges there 
is a document by an architect (I think Hawkesmoor) 
lamenting the alarming progress of what we now call 
ribbon development. As with the development of 


new London so with the reconstruction of old London ; 





” 


This interesting illustration is from one of the many rare drawings and prints, mostly contemporary with the period of Defoe’s 


life, reproduced in ‘“‘A Tour Thro’ London about the Year 1725.” 





IT WAS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE XVIII. CENTURY.”’—FROM A CONTEMPORARY WASH 
‘* NOBLE REPRINT.” 


him at Dettingen; and the “ Hercules Pillars ’’ Tavern. 


Christopher Wren had a plan and it wasn’t adopted, 
a plan which would have ennobled the: City and 
made it much more convenient for traffic. Doubtless 
(though there was but a minute newspaper Press) 
there was plenty of conversation on the subject; our 
ancestors were not sleep-walkers, and knew their 
minds; and probably, when the rebuilding was 
achieved, many a periwigged head was wagged to 
the tune of ‘‘ They 've made a mess of it as usual.” 
Indications of what debates went on in committee 
may be deduced from some of Defoe’s own remarks. 

I may quote, for instance, one ranging passage, 
with its points for and against certain changes: ‘ The 


SHOWING BUCKINGHAM HOUSE AND 


’; edited and annotated by Sir Mayson M. Beeton, K.B.E., B.A., 
A.; reproduced by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 





By DANIEL DEFOE.* 


Streets were not only narrow, and the Houses all 
built of Timber, Lath and Plaster, or, as they were 
very properly called, Paper Work, and one of the 
finest Range of Buildings in the Temple are, this Day, 
called the Paper Buildings from that usual Expres- 
sion. But the Manner of the Building in those Days, 
one Story projecting out beyond another, was such, 
that in some narrow Streets, the Houses almost touch’d 
one another at the Top, and 
it has been Known that Men 
in Case of Fire, have escaped 
on the tops of the Houses 
by leaping from one Side 
of a Street to another; this 
made it often, and almost 
always happen, that if a 
House was on Fire, the 
opposite House was in more 
danger to be fired by it, 
according as the Wind stood, 
than the Houses next ad- 
joining on either Side. 

“How this has_ been 
regulated, how it was before, 
and how much better it now 
is, I leave to be judged by 
comparing the Old unburnt 
Part of the City with the 
New. 

‘But tho’ by the New 
Buildings after the Fire, 
much Ground was given up, 
and left unbuilt, to inlarge 
the Streets, yet ‘tis to be 
observed that the Old Houses 
stood severally upon more 
Ground, were much larger 
upon the Flat, and in many 
Places, Gardens and large 
Yards about’ them, _ all 
which, in the New Buildings, 
are, at least, contracted, 
and the Ground generally 
built up into other Houses, 
so that notwithstanding 
all the Ground given up 
for beautifying the Streets, 
yet there are many more 
Houses built than _ stood 
before upon the same 
Ground, so that taking the 
whole City together, there 
are more Inhabitants in 
the same Compass, than 
there was before. To ex- 
plain this more fully, I 
shall give some particular 
Instances, to which I refer, 
which there are living Wit- 
nesses able to confirm ; For 
Example : 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
BY R. GODFREY. 


“s 


1.  Swithen’s Alleys 
by the Royal Exchange, 
were all, before the Fire, 
taken up with One single 
Merchant’s House, and 
inhabited by Mr. Swithin ; 
whereas, upon the same 
Ground where the House 
stood, stands now about 
Twenty-two or Twenty-four 
Houses which belong to his 
Posterity to this Day.”’ 


That last paragraph, by 
the way, is typical of the 
sort of detail Defoe conveys ; 
I must confess that i had 
always carelessly assumed 
that the name “ Swithin’”’ 
in the City bore reference to the pluvious Saint. 

The pictures are superb, and give one the same 
sort of nostalgia as those of pre-Fire London do 
when London was “the queen of cities all.’’ Even 
of eighteenth century the remains have been steadily 
disappearing, and such a picture as Samuel Scott’s 
‘* Mouth of the Fleet River ’’ shows us a town strange 
to us. At the outlet; incidentally, ‘the English 
Canaletto ’’ shows us a Venetian bridge like a small 
Rialto. An enchanting prospect and an _ inviting 
tributary. But pictures show no smells, and it relieves 
one’s nostalgia that the Fleet was a noisome ditch 
full of dead cats, and worse. 
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FIRE-FIGHTING IN THE 18TH CENTURY: EARLY APPLIANCES IN USE. 
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FIRE-FIGHTING METHODS IN THE LONDON OF DEFOE: “THE NEW SUCKING WORM FIRE ENGINE’’—AN ADVERTISEMENT AND DESCRIPTION OF A NEW FIRE ENGINE INVENTED 
BY JOHN LOFTING (PORTRAIT LOWER-RIGHT), CIRCA 1720, WITH “THE BADGES OF THOSE OFFICES WHERE HOUSES ARE INSURED FROM LOSS BY FIRE.” 
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“A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PART OF THE RUINS OF THE LATE DREADFUL FIRE WHICH HAPPEN’D IN CORNHILL ON MARCH 25, 1748'’—ANOTHER QUAINT CONTEMPORARY PICTURE 
OF FIREMEN AND FIRE-FIGHTING METHODS, AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE PICTORIAL HEADING OF AN INSURANCE POLICY. 


OD 4. Babd 4 ~ i 






A London merchant, John Lofting, invented the engines shown in operation in the great Number of admirable Engines, of which, almost every Parish has one and 
upper illustration, ‘‘ made both Inside and Outside of Copper and Brass . . . and some Halls also,"’ Defoe writes: ‘‘No where in the world is so good Care taken to 
do supply themselves with the Water and discharge the same in a continual Stream, quench Fires as in London’’; quaintly adding, ‘I will not say the like Care is taken 
with a great Force, through Leathern Pipes from Ten Foot to One Hundred Foot to prevent them.’’ The City had its own fire-watch, as now—‘'a certain Sett of 
in Length, cr more.” In the picture below, revealing a scene of devastation Men, who they keep in conftant pay, and who they furnifh with Tocls proper for 
remarkably like some “‘ blitzed’’ City areas to-day, one marginal fire-fighter exclaims: the Work, and to whom they give Jack-Caps of Leather, able to keep them from 
“ Brave engine, whose is it ?’’, his companion replying: ‘* Matthews, Ratcliff Highway.” Hurt. . . . Thefe men make it their Bufineff to be ready at Call, all Hours, and 
Remarking on the “‘ water supply laid everywhere in large Timber Pipes and the Night or Day, to affift in cafe of Fire." 





Reproductions from “ A Tour Thro’ London About the Year 1725"; Edited and Annotated by Sir Mayson M. Beeton, K.B.E., B.A., and E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.S.A.; by Courtesy of Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Lid. 
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FIRE-FIGHTING TO-DAY—A SPECTACULAR DEMONSTRATION OF EFFICIENCY: 
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MEMBERS OF LONDON’S FIRE-FIGHTING SERVICES 


DIRECTING STREAMS OF WATER FROM SOARING FIRE-LADDERS AND GROUND VANTAGE-POINTS ON TO BLAZING BUSINESS PREMISES. 


This, one of the most dramatic and inspiring pictures of London’s modern fire-fighting 
methods which have ever been taken, shows members of the London Fire Brigade 
with those of the war Auxiliary Fire Service (A.F.S.) resolutely combating with 
their modern equipment a huge conflagration which affected both sides of a well- 


known business thoroughfare in the heart of the City during the “ Battle of London "'— 
throughout which they showed, at a time of exceptional strain, unflinching courage 


and devotion to duty. Their staunchness will in future be augmented by the active 
assistance of civilian fire-fighters now liable for service under the Fire Prevention 





(Business Premises) (No. 2) Order, 1941. Broadcasting on September 14, 
Mr. Morrison said: ‘‘I have been attacked, and strongly attacked, for what was 
done. I don’t mind that, and I respect the motives of the attackers—or most of 
them. It met a crying need, and during all these months it has unquestionably 
saved scores of millions of pounds of vita! war assets that might otherwise have 
gone up in smoke under the rain of incendiaries.’’ The photograph, vis-a-vis the pictures 
opposite, provides a striking commentary on the continuity of London's fire-fighting 
organisation, showing its logical development from the 18th to the 20th century. (L.N.A.) 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 


GOURDS, EDIBLE, ORNAMENTAL AND POISONOUS. 

















By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘* Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


NE of my neighbours was telling me the other 
day, with no small satisfaction, that his vege- 

table marrows had yielded well this year—for vegetables 
The larger 


of any sort are very precious just now. 
ones are to be made into jam, and the smaller used 
as sparingly as possible, which he thinks will be well 
into the winter. But his enthusiasm for marrows, 
cucumbers and melons I share with him, for they 
are amongst the best of the good things of 
the garden. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne waxed eloquent over 
gourds, but these were of the ornamental 
varieties, of which more later. ‘“‘ A hundred 
gourds in my garden,” he says, ‘“ were worthy, 
in my eyes, at least, of being rendered in- 
destructible in marble. If ever Providence (but 
I know it never will) should assign me a super- 
fluity of gold, part of it should be expended 
for a service of plate, or most delicate porcelain, 
to be wrought into the shape of gourds gathered 
in my garden.” 

But this enthusiast knew little, or nothing, 
of the wonderful history of this tribe. It would 
have intensified, if possible, his regard for them. 
For they are a very wonderful tribe, especially 
in regard to their “fruits,” which range 
from the small berries of the white bryony 
(Bryonia dioica) (Fig. 1), no larger than a small 
pill, to those of pumpkins weighing up to 200 Ib. ! 
Some give us luscious food, others are deadly 
poisonous, though the physician contrives to 
distil healing medicines therefrom. They are all 
climbers, using strong tendrils to get a grip of 
their supports. In looking at vegetable marrows 
and cucumbers in the garden, one loses sight of 
this aspect of their organisation, for they can 
fulfil all their functions as trailers over the 
ground, though these are sometimes trained 
over trellises. Finally, these “ fruits,’’ in differ- 
ent species, may develop a beautiful coloration. 
But they present one further feature which 
puzzles me, and that concerns their seed 


2. SMALL ORNAMENTAL GOURDS (CUCURBITA 8PS.) OF VARIOUS 
SHAPES AND COLOURS, GROWN OVER TRELLISES IN GARDENS, 


PRESENTING A SURPRISING RANGE OF DIFFERENCES IN 


MARKED WITH DARK GREEN. 


Some are red. Two of those pictured here—upper-left and lower-right— 
have the broad end marked by a sharply defined cap of very dark green. 


dispersal. In all other plants one finds, so to speak, 
more or less elaborate precautions to ensure this 
dispersal over a fairly wide area, so that the young 
plants shall have a fair start in life. But in the 
pumpkin-tribe the ripened fruit has to lie where it 
falls and await dissolution to release the contained 





AND measures over 3 ft. in length, and may 
FORM, 
SIZE, AND COLORATION, THE COLOUR BEING GENERALLY YELLOW, 





seeds in a mass. The “ squirting cucumber,” to be 
described presently, is an exception to this rule. 
Has this strange state of affairs come about because, 
being ‘‘ climbers from birth,’’ the young plants can 
haul themselves out of the mélée? Since they are 
all, with the exception of the bryony, natives of the 
tropical and sub-tropical regions both of the Old 
and New Worlds, they would have no lack of 


THE WHITE BRYONY (BRYONIA DIOICA), WHEREIN THE RIPE SEEDS 
ENCASED WITHIN A FLESHY 


** BERRY’”’ OF ABOUT THE SIZE 
SMALL PILL. 


A striking contrast to these is provided by the 
fruit of the melon-pumpkin, weighing as much 
as 200 Ib. 


“‘climbing-ladders.’’ I have never seen 
comment on this curious and puzzling 
aspect of seed-dispersal in the life- 
history of this group. 

A standard of comparison is always 
helpful. It would be well to bear in 
mind the general features of the wild 
white bryony (Bryonia dioica) of our 
hedgerows, our only member of the 
gourd family. The smallness of the 
pale - yellow, green - streaked flowers 
stands in strong contrast with the great 
blossoms of, say, the vegetable marrow. 
Another point to be noticed is that its 
flowers never bear both pistil and 
stamens, as is the rule with r|rsS, 
Most of the gourd family (Cucurbite), 
including the bryony, have dicecious 
flowers, that is to say, the male and 
female flowers are borne on different 
plants. Ina few species of the order 
they are monecious, both male and 
female organs being found on separate 
flowers of the same plant. Also, note 
the smallness of the “ fruits’”’ of the 
bryony—small, scarlet berries of the 
size of a small pill—as against those 
of the vegetable marrow, cucumber, 
and melon. 

The gourd family, by the way, pro- 
duce the largest of all known “ fruits” 
—using this term not from the point. 
of view of their edibility, but for the 
product of the seed-casement. The 
melon-pumpkin, or mammoth-gourd 
(Cucurbita maxima), for example, 


weigh as much as 200 lb. 

To four species of this tribe we 
are indebted for food of a very 
delectable kind. But those engaged in 
their cultivation—dating from the days of the 
ancient Egyptians, as in the case of the water-melon 
(Citrullus vulgaris)—have brought into being numerous 
varieties, or ‘‘ races”’ of these species. Without dis- 
paragement of the others, I place the melon first. 
There are at least twenty well-marked varieties of 
this species, distinguished by the intricate netted 





OF 





pattern of the rind and the colour of the flesh— 
scarlet, white, and green-fleshed—and each has its 
own peculiar aroma and flavour. Some will attain 
to a weight of as much as 8 Ib. 

We are apt, perhaps, to look down on the vegetable 
marrow as a fruit far inferior to the melon. But this 
is a mistake, for it provides us with a vegetable by no 
means to be despised. It has certainly not been over- 
looked by the gardener, for he has produced more 
than a dozen well-marked varieties, differing in 
flavour, shape and coloration, some being white, 
others green with yellow stripes. But the cucum- 
ber holds an honoured place among us. At least 
five-and-twenty different varieties are offered for 
our choice. Commonly they are grown in frames, 
but perhaps the finest specimens are those grown 
on a trellis, so that the fruit hangs down. 

And now a word as to members of this tribe, 
which are more or less virulently poisonous. This 
is especially true of the ‘‘ squirting-cucumber’”’ 
(Mormordica elaterium) (Fig. 3), which is unique 
in the spinescence of its fruits. But, more than 
this, it differs from all others of this order in the 
remarkable way in which it distributes its seeds. 
The seeds are encapsuled within an oval, spiny 
case, and when quite ripe the stalk by which it 
is suspended suddenly gives way, and the sides 
of the case, in consequence, instantly collapse 
and squirt out both pulp and seeds with consider- 
able force, so that when they germinate they do 
not compete with the parent plant. But this 
fruit is one of those which are deadly poisonous to 
all who unwittingly venture to use them as food. 
The colocynth (Citrullus colocynthis) is another 
no less dangerous, although the pharmacist con- 
trives to obtain from it a valuable medicine for 
human ills. The towel-gourd (Luffa egyptica) 
is another inedible species, but we value it 
in the bath-room, for our “‘loofah’’ is really 
the dried skeleton of the fruit after the 
removal of its seeds and pulp. Finally, a 
A word or two about the purely ornamental 


+ THE ONLY MEMBER OF THE GOURD TRIBE TO BE FOUND IN BRITAIN: 
ARE 


3. THE VIRULENTLY POISONOUS SQUIRTING CUCUMBER (MORMORDICA 
RLATERIUM), DIFFERING FROM ALL OTHER GOURDS BY ITS HEAVY 
ARMATURE OF SPINES, THE END OF THE FRUIT WHEN RIPE BEING 
FORCED OFF, DISTRIBUTING BOTH PULP AND SEEDS, SO THAT THEY 


GERMINATE APART FROM THE PARENT PLANT. 


As with all other members of the gourd tribe, this squirting cucumber 
species climbs by means of tendrils. (Photographs by Harold Bastin.) 


gourds (Fig. 2) grown in many gardens over trellises 
for the sake of their strange shapes and colours. A 
few examples of these, unfortunately without their 
colours, are shown here. At the top-left and the 
bottom right-hand corners are specimens with a 
singularly sharply defined green cap, unlike anything 
ever seen in any other plants. 
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HOW TO SEE 
IN THE BLACKOUT 

















100-wiIT T00-WHO0-00! 


This is the owl’s siren ! At 
its sound, small animals 
hurry to cover, and his sharp 
eyes pick out their move- 
ment—it is the owl’s dinner 
time and these are his prey. 
But watch what portions of 
his victim this keen-eyed 
night hunter goes for first. 
When the owl makes a quick 
meal he always takes the 
liver. Liver is rich in 
Vitamin A, and this is what 
keeps the wonderful Dark 
| Adaptation of his eyes in 
_ perfect order. 


How many matches 
per pipe ? 


If we were all as clever at smoking our pipes as some 
men are, there would be less tobacco wasted. And so 
‘the available supplies of Four Square would go further. 


If you are not getting the An Old Hand’s hint 


best out of each pipe, if iesicnatakigits icine 

- Keep your tobacco in good condition, not 
you are constantly religh t- 400 damp nor too dry. Fill from bottom 
ing it or throwing away a Ff powh, using smallest pieces to top 
ked ‘d » the bowl and packing firmly but not tuo 
wad of unsmoked ‘dottle tight. Draw bard until the tobacco is 
ou should study the Old »¢// alight and then keep your pipe in 
y y your mouth and breathe out through 

the pipe as well as drawing in. 


Some people are much worse at seeing their way in the blackout than 
others. These people are most probably deficient in the important Vitamin 
A—the Vitamin which not only gives you good night sight but also helps 
to protect you from common colds, influenza and other winter infections. 


Hand’s hint on right. 


two capsules of Crookes’ Halibut 





Vitamin A—FOR SEEING AT NIGHT 


You will never be able to see your 
way in the dark as well as the owl or 
the cat, but, all the same, human eyes 
also depend on Vitamin A for their 
proper functioning. Nature protects 
the sight of wild creatures by giving 
them an instinctive liking for those 
foods which are richly endowed with 
Vitamin A. We have to arrange our 
own protective diet. It is important 
that we should understand why, especi- 
ally in wartime, we must make sure to 
include this important vitamin. 


There is a substance in your eyes 
called ‘ visual purple’, the sensitive 
material which registers light. Visual 
purple is bleached by light and has to 
be continually restored by a natural 
building-up process in the eye itself. 


Vitamin A is an essential constitu- 
ent of this visual purple, and if there 
is a Vitamin A shortage in the body, 
the blood cannot restore the visual 
purple in the eye after it has been 
bleached. In this condition, known 
as ‘ night blindness’, the eye cannot 
detect dark objects easily at night time. 
* Night blindness’ therefore is a sign 
that your body is deficient in Vitamin 
A and open to the aftack of disease 
germs. 


Great topical interest now attaches 
to the result of an experiment described 
in the British Medical Journal of 
September 18, 1937. It showed that 
persons deficient in Vitamin A had 
great difficulty in seeing, in bad light, 
objects much more easily seen by those 
who had ample Vitamin A. And it was 
found that‘ the deficient individual 
could be endowed with perfect dark 
adaptation within one hour of taking 


Liver Oil. 
CERTAIN FOODS PREVENT EYE-STRAIN 


Avoid blackout eye-strain by a 
simple daily dose of Crookes’ Halibut 
Liver Oil, one of the most abundant 
natural sources of Vitamin A. (Both 
motorists and pedestrians would be 
well advised to take extra Vitamin A 
during these winter months. ‘ Night 
blindness’ is a frequent cause of 
accidents.) 


Vitamin A helps general health as 
well as eyesight. It is anti-infective 
and keeps away sore throats, common 
colds, influenza. 


Wartime food is sometimes de- 
ficient in this important health sub- 
stance, so remember that Crookes’ 
has both the anti-infective Vitamin A 
and also the sunshine Vitamin D. 
Start taking. Crookes’ to-day. 


Seen by a person with 

good adaptation (not 

deficient in Vitamin 
Street corner seenby A)—note clear con- 
a pergon with poor toursof sandbags and 
dark adaptation. other obstacles. 


Crookes’ is on sale at all chemists, 
and the makers are The Crookes 
Laboratories, London, N.W.10. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT LIVER OIL 


L1QUID—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 


CAPSULES—per bottle of 25—2/6 
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D UN LO P eka VERE TO THE COUNTRY AN D INDUSTRY 


CONVEYOR & 

ELEVATOR BELTING UW OP 
TRANSMISSION BELTING D NL 

COAL CUTTER HOSE 

SUCTION HOSE 


PNEUMATIC PICK HOSE 
COKE QUENCHER HOSE 





EBONITE MOULDINGS 
PUMP LININGS 


RUBBER LINED CHUTES 
WASHERS, SHEET 
INSERTION, VALVES, Etc. 


DUNLOPILLO KNEE 
and ELBOW PADS 


MINER’S LAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


RUBBER APRONS 
RUBBER BOOTS 





No phase of industry calls for greater endurance in men and machinery than that of 
mining. In the supply of rubber equipment, which must survive the most exacting conditions, 
it is natural that Dunlop should play a leading part. 

Dunlop service to mining covers all the usual] and many unusual applications of rubber 
and as well as supplying the innumerable standard rubber products, much of the best 
Dunlop service is of the ‘‘bespoke”’ class. By ‘‘ measuring up” individual problems and 
producing rubber products expressly to meet those problems in their highly specialised 
factories, Dunlop renders a unique service to industry. 


DUNLOP 
IS WORLD-WIDE IN ITS ACTIVITIES AND SERVICE 


jy DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 










TYRES, WHEELS, RIMS AND ACCESSORIES INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 









RAINWEAR AND SPORTSWEAR 







DUNLOPILLO CUSHIONING 





FOOTWEAR SPORTS GOODS 
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Rotting wood 
° ee « e OF good 
Sound Timber ? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN YOUR HANDS 
—AND A DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 
No unprotected timber is ever safe from 
infestation by Dry-rot spores and the 
consequent damage Dry-rot causes. In 
tropical climates the added menace of 
White Ants makes it still more important 
that timber should be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof 
beams, floor joists and other structural 
woodwork are liable to attack also by 
Death-Watch Beetle. There is, however, 
one certain protection against all the 
enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Pre- 
serving Stain. Repairs and renewals are 
costly. Avoid this expense by timely 
treatment with Solig- 
num, the leading 
Wood Preservative, 
used throughout the 
world for more than = woop preservinc  sTAIN 
thirty-five years. ND WHITE ANT DESTROYER 


FREE: SEND A POSTCARD FOR COLOUR CARD E20 


SOLIGNUM LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 
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It is one of the tragedies of this life that 
we. accumulate so much knowledge which 
appears to be of little direct value to us. 


The value of knowledge lies in its application, 
although material currency is not always 


its reward. 


Those who utilise their knowledge to amuse 
the world appear to receive more than the 
statesmen who control its destiny, but the 
payment is not in the same currency. 


The leader of men has knowledge, sound 


judgment, and a 


love of work. To him, 


achievement and the knowledge that the 
world is better for his labours is ample 


payment. 


It is applied knowledge that is the all-impor- 
tant factor in The Chatwood Security. The 
design is the result of knowledge acquired 


THE 


J. E. 


CHATWOOD 


during an experience of almost a century. 


S. 





SECURITY 
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THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO. LTD. 


Bankers’ Engineers 
Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
Chatwood, Shrewsbury Shrewsbury 4001 


TUNA: 











OUR SPLENDID PREMIER—— 








Premier 
ESSE with 
Back plate 


The flexibility of the Premier ESSE 
Heat Storage Cooker in meeting 
increased demands makes a par- 
ticular appeal to cooks. 

It gives continuous day and night 
service with the minimum of atten- 
tion, burns Anthracite or coke, and 
is amazingly econcmical. Write for 


& details of our splendid Premier ESSE. 


i Da 


South & W eisteod Lid. Eat. 1454 





Head Office & Works 
BONNYBRIOGE, SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms 
63 Conduit St., W.1. 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glaszow. 
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OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
SAINT JOHN 


MONTREAL Ovete British Columbia 


British Consols « 
“EXP ORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


inia cg sie at competitive prices 
or passenger and crew use. 
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MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 
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Man's MOST PRECIOUS POSSESSION 





Now that a suit is becoming man’s most precious 
possession — ask your tailor to cut yours in 
Sportex. This Scottish-woven cloth 

conceals the toughness of bracken beneath an 
aristocratic smoothness of texture and 
choice of design, and is equally at 


home in town or _ country. 


Have it cut in SPORTEX 


itll last as long as mine” 
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SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR. 














BATTLE 
GROUND 


Now that he is fighting for his country instead 
of playing for his county, he still chooses 
‘Viyella’ shirts. His Service shirt gives 
him the same smartness on parade, the 
same comfort in action, the same 
faithful wear as the ‘ Viyella’ 
Sportshirt of peace-time. ‘ Viyella’ 
Khaki Service Shirts, 17/9 (with 
two collars 22/4); ‘ Viyella’ 
Khaki Service Socks 4/1; ‘Viyella’ 
Khaki Ties, 3/-. Stocked 

by high-class hosiers 

and outfitters everywhere. 


Viyella 


SERVICE SHIRTS 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., 








VIVELLA HOUSE. NOTTINGHAM 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 








VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
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for its 
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THE SOCIETY CAN 
PROVIDE THE ANSWER 


WITH YOUR HELP 


Steady increase in Value 


OLD TOWN HALL 


Bankers : 


free of Income Tax 














The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 








4 CHILDREN RECEIVED EVERY DAY. 
DANGER AREAS INTO 6O SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES. 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


e SOCIETY 


Barclays Ltd. 


DOES THE WORK 


OF MEN! 





& Cleansand rnass- If you 've trees, you ‘ve 
ages lawns in one leaves. And if you've 
operation. leaves on your wn 

then tt Pennsy a 

& Picks up the Lawn Cleaner is just 
Autumn _§teaves the machine for you 
like magic. natter ckly 





Ps) Saves your lawn- 
mower blades by 
removing twigs 

and stones 





PEVNsy val 


LAWN 
CLEANER 


LLOYDS & CO. (Letchworth) Ltd., Pennsylvania 
Works, Letchworth, Herts. 


os 





1 HE 








INVALIDS ARE USUAI.LY 


delighted with thin butrered slices of “ Bermaline ™ 


6,121 CHILDREN TO 


FEED AND CLOTHE Bread, Easily digested ond full of nutriment. Ask 
your Baker, or write, 
EVERY DAY Bermaline, Fairley Strect, Glasgow, S.W.1. 





1,683 TAKEN FROM 


Et a a RE ARAN 8 Se a 
= THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 


cHUBE AFES 


, THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE Tk 


KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
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